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OnE hundred and fifty-two years ago, 
through the hot Philadelphia summer, the 
Constitutional Convention debated the most 
important problem of its time. Here in the 
heat and humidity of the New York summer 
we are met to discuss the most important 
problem of our time, the education of the 
citizen. In any year since 1776 a Congress 
on Edueation for Democracy would have 
been timely. 

The problem, however, has recently taken 
In Europe the dic- 
He is waging war 
in a new way, with new tactics based upon 
He has caught his op- 
ponents off their guard. He is treading 
the path of conquest, just as the great 
The gen- 


on a new importance. 
tator is on the march. 


new weapons. 


conquerors marched before him. 
eral who first used iron for spears and 
arrowheads marched through armies de- 
The Caesars 
triumphed because of the close formation 


fended by leather shields. 


and strict discipline of the Roman legions. 
Napoleon was able to divide his enemy 
and conquer, because he drilled his armies 
to march ineredible distances at amazing 
speed. Superiority of offense to defense 
makes the conqueror. 

War is not fought to win battles. Gen- 
eral Greene, in the Revolutionary War, lost 

‘ Address of the chairman at the opening meeting 
of the Congress on Education for Democracy, Teach- 


ers College, Columbia University, New York, August 
15, 1939 


War is 
Napoleon occu- 


every battle to win the campaign. 
not fought to take eapitols. 
pied Moscow. The Japanese have captured 
Peking, Nanking and Wuchang. The pur- 
pose of war is to soften the will to indepen- 
dence, and Hitler has discovered how to 
break resistance without firing a shot. He 
is employing two new weapons of offense, 
which are just as surprising to-day as the 
quick-marching French army in 1776 or the 
gas attack in 1915. For the first time in 
history the conqueror talks directly to all the 
Never 


before have almost all about to be conquered 


people that he intends to conquer. 


been able to read what the conqueror prints 
for their eyes to see. 
In the countries picked for conquest the 
war is on. Over the radio comes the propa- 
Hot off the press come the news 
The attack is three 
groups: to the racial and national minor- 


ganda. 
items. directed to 
ities, because they are dissatisfied; to the 
poor, because they are desperate, and to the 
minority political parties, because _politi- 
cians sometimes put politics above patri- 
otism. 

The national and racial minorities learn 
from the loudspeaker of the sympathy and 
efficiency of the dictator. 
and health and abundance are told to the 
The political ‘‘outs’’ 
don shirt and arm band, to adopt the tactics 


Tales of wealth 
are urged to 


poor. 


of the party and turn the rascals out. 
What a pity that the early settlers did not 
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have a radio! Imagine the Hurons prepar- 
ing for the attack, in feathers and war paint, 
already dancing the war dance. From a 
loudspeaker, concealed on the hillside, comes 
the voice of the Colonial Director of Propa- 


ganda, in perfect Huron saying: ‘‘ Hello 
Folks! Your chief carries an umbrella. 
Your old men are stupid. Your govern- 


The Great Spirit is 
Recall your famines. 
ber your pestilences. The fish are bigger 


Our deer are more plenti- 


ment is. inefficient. 


against you. Remem- 
in our streams. 
ful. 
Put away the scalp knives. 
It will be a privilege for 

Would not the 
Would the 
step and the say, 
Listen!’’ If we had had the radio, there 
might have been no massacre at Deerfield. 


Lay down your bows and_ arrows. 


Come on over 
and live with us. 
you and a pleasure for us.”’ 
beat ? not 


war drum miss a 


dancers lose squaws 


“6 


Custer might not have had to make his last 
stand. 

This modern form of war is not confined 
to Europe. Broadcasts come to us from 
overseas, designed to capture our minorities, 
Late at 
night, during the hours of dance programs 
the 


American voices telling of 


designed to seduce our ignorant. 


on the major networks, short-waves 


bring us real 
what a grand country Germany really is, 
what a splendid government they enjoy in 
contrast to the the United 
States, how peaceful and happy they all are, 
the base 


Congress of 


how badly they are treated by 
European democracies. 

Nor does all press or radio .propaganda 
come from overseas. We have our enemies 
Some are presumably employees 
Some are those, 


at home. 

of foreign governments. 
uneducated for democracy, who neither un- 
derstand nor are grateful. These advocate 
a kind of perverted democracy which de- 
itself. talk of 


shared decisions, forgetting representative 


stroys democracy They 
They advocate complete eco- 
nomic equality, fatal to life. 
Or at the other extreme, they despise rule 


government. 
democratic 
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by the majority and put privilege ab 
justice. Whether European or Americay 
Communist or Fascist, each is strivine to 
capture the American mind. Some meay 
well; others do not. But benevolent or e) 
America must be educated to know ani) 
answer them. 

To know and to be able to answer is oir 
surest defense against these new weapons 
The people of a democracy may be tempte| 
to ban the short waves or prohibit the re- 
ception of foreign programs. They may be 
lured into the establishment of a Ministry 
of National Propaganda, designed to lin 
and pervert the knowledge of the citizen 
But these measures are ‘‘tyranny over the 
mind and purpose of man.’’ Each leas 
straight to despotism. 

The defense against a bad idea is a better 
idea; the defense against a half truth is a 
truth; the defense against propaganda is 
education ; and it is in education that democ- 
racies must place their trust. We must: 
keep our people from reading or listening 
We must not censor what they see or hear 
We must let the visionaries speak. We 
must not muzzle even the Fascists or Com- 
munists, but if they are allowed to speak, 
they must be answered in no uncertain 
terms. Their arguments must be analyzed, 
their fallacies detected, the consequences o! 
their tactics clearly explained; and _ those 
who unmask the enemies of our country 
must not be castigated as reds or belittled 
as red baiters. The good citizen must know 
Then we shall not be seduced by the blani- 
ishments of the enemy. The good citizen 
must Then we can tolerate tlie 
abuses of freedom of speech. 

Thus in modern warfare, with the initia! 
campaigns fought over the air waves ani 
in the press, the first line of defense lies in 
our schools and in other means of education 
Our teachers, and not the marines, wil! be 
the ‘‘first to fight.’’ 

Just as all countries are now building up 
their defenses, so we must rearm in educa- 


answer. 
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The that teachers, 
hrough carelessness or neglect, may permit 
» children to leave school ignorant of 
. character of democracy, unable to an- 
aver its erities, and without resolution to 

herish, defend or advance it. 
Ilow to bring our people to see the dan- 


danger is our 


ers which menace their government and 
fe, how to teach them to love their coun- 
try, how to educate them to do their duty 
nd play their part, how to advise the edu- 
tors as to the hopes of the American peo- 
ple, and how to organize ourselves so that 
we can carry our ideas into practice—these 
are the tasks for this congress, tasks worthy 
‘ all the energy and ability that we have. 

We have the best of advice. On the pro- 
cram appear those best qualified to guide us. 
\Ve shall hear the problem analyzed from 
many points of view. We shall have pre- 
sented the experiences of foreign lands. 
Many recommendations will be made. All 
his will be earried directly to the world 
by radio. I hope that our people will be 
aroused to the seriousness of the problem 
and that they will be ready to give full sup- 
port to a new and better program of edu- 
cation for citizenship. 

It is one thing to be aroused to the impor- 
tance of a program and to support it; it is 
quite another thing to determine what that 
program shall be, particularly in a country 
In Soviet Russia the question 
could be referred to a council of professors 
and party members. In Japan the army 
veneral staff could decide. No such simple 
plan can obtain in a democracy. Where the 
people rule, edueational policies are formed 
by the people; and we, in the United States, 
ave worked out our own peculiar method 
of popular government of our schools. 

While legally the parent has the authority 

ver the education of the child, in practice 
we delegate our powers to members of school 
boards or legislatures who act as our repre- 
sentatives. We reserve the right to advise 
and petition; and in recent years to an 
iereasing degree we, the people, have ex- 


ike ours, 
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erted pressure on our educational represen- 
tatives through our membership in great 
associations of citizens. These associations, 
such as the N.A.M., the Chamber of Com- 
meree, the A. F. of L., the Grange and the 
P.T.A., adopt educational policies which are 
sometimes in conflict, such as lower expendi- 
tures and more ambitious programs, turn 
out the reds and free speech, more voca- 
tional and more cultural education, pro- 
eressive education and back to the McGuffey 
Readers. It is proper for associations of 
laymen to adopt educational policies and 
to urge them upon the schools, but educa- 
tional policies should not be arrived at in 
isolation. Laymen should understand the 
points of view of other laymen, and no edu- 
cational policy should be reached without 
consultation with educators. 

If you wish to change an educational 
policy in Japan, go to the army general 
staff. If you wish to make a change in the 
U.S.A., go to the parents, the school board 
members, the state legislators and the great 
associations of laymen. 

In this congress we wish practical results 
in improving our program of educating the 
citizen. We have tried to. fit our plan of 
organization and work to the peculiar Amer- 
ican system. We are trying to arouse the 
people by the radio and by the publications 
of our proceedings. We have invited mem- 
bers of state legislatures and boards of edu- 
cation to attend. But the heart of our plan 
lies in the lay organizations. We have with 
us officially appointed from 
twenty-eight lay organizations meeting with 
educators who represent every phase of edu- 


committees 


cation from the university to the kinder- 
gvarten and from vocational to adult edu- 
cation. It is quite improbable that we shall 
arrive at a complete program for education 
for citizenship in this congress in three days 
of meetings; but we hope to make all the 
progress we can while we 
bled, and we hope at least to agree upon a 
plan whereby we can carry on. To facili- 
tate our work we have arranged for six- 


are here assem- 
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teen small seminars or discussion groups— 
each a cross-section of the whole congress— 
to study practical phases of the problem and 
to report to us on Thursday night. Those 
working in these seminars have been chosen 
by their respective associations, and will 
forego the general sessions, morning and 
afternoon, from now on. 

We We 


hope for no identical policy from all the 


seek no huge pressure group. 
associations whose committees are meeting 
We expect to agree upon a minimum 
We expect to devise a method of 
Certainly much 


here. 
program. 
cooperation for the future. 
good can come from studying and working 
and thinking together. 

For the first time in our history laymen 
and educators are together attacking an 
educational problem according to a plan 


which fits the political practices of the 
American people. What agreements we 
reach will be reached in common council 


by a representative cross-section of all the 
people. Thus our recommendations should 
receive the widest popular support, our 
deliberations should have the greatest prac- 
tical value. 

We who attend this congress come from 
all sections of the United States. We hold 
We differ in color 
and creed and birth. We have many inter- 
ests. But there is one interest which trans- 
cends all the rest—the welfare and happi- 


many points of view. 


ness of our people and the safety and prog- 
our country. Differ as we may, 
there are that we share, there are 
truths that we hold to be 
Americans will agree more than they dis- 


ress of 
ideals 
self-evident. 


agree. 
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So in putting the question, ‘‘ How shal] 
we educate for democracy?’’ we give you 
We, of 
the war generation, have seen democracies 
rise and fall. Where they rose, they were 
in the hands of brave and hopeful people 
Where they fell, they fell through fear and 
despair. The strength of the French at 
Verdun was not the strength of gymnastic 
training nor the reaction to terror. It was 
the strength of education and the strength 
of God. When people are left in ignorance, 
fear conquers hope. When people think 
only of material things, faith withers, and 
Then they are 


the supreme problem of our time. 


despair saps their strength. 
dogs, fit only for the hunt and kill, heeding 
the horn and cringing before the whip. 

Let us resolve in this congress assembled 
that our children shall have an education 
to fit them to live in the American way; 
and that all teachers and school trustees 
and legislators shall receive our full sup- 
port; to the end that this country which 
we love so much, this republican mode! of 
government based upon the doctrines of 
democracy, may be left to the next genera- 
tion happier and wiser and more secure 
than it was when our fathers gave it to us. 

Misery will come to those who eat the 
fruits of dictatorship, for without educa- 
tion their sons will be dupes, without God 
their sons will be dogs, without hope their 
sons will be slaves. 

With heads held high bravely facing the 
future our sons will be free men, with a 
firm belief in God our sons will be true men, 
with the right education our sons will be 
wise men, able and worthy to enjoy the 
fruits of democracy. 


ESSENTIALS OF DEMOCRACY’ 


By Dr. CHARLES A. BEARD 


We have met in a conference to consider 
the nature and fortunes of democracy. We 
1 Address at the opening meeting of the Congress 
on Education for Democracy, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, August 15, 1939. 


have assembled at a tragic hour in the his- 
tory of mankind, amid an almost universal 
strife testing whether that form of govern- 
ment and society can long endure upon the 


earth. We have gathered upon the campus 
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of a great university where the learning of 
fifty centuries is expounded. But nowhere 
‘n official document, solemn national decree 
or binding treatise are set forth for our 
instruction and guidance the ideas and 
practices deemed essential to democracy. 
The word is not found in the Declaration of 
Independence. Nor does it appear in the 
Constitution of the United States. 

In the early days of this nation, the term 
democracy, when used, was generally ap- 
plied to direet popular rule in small com- 
munities, such as the city states of an- 
tiquity; and by a study of history leaders 
among the founders of the republie reached 
the conclusion that this type of government 
led inexorably to tumults, to ruthless at- 
tacks on persons and properties and finally 
to the triumph of despotism. Searcely less 
lid they fear indirect popular rule through 
the representative assemblies cf the Amer- 
ican states, and especially the possibilities 
of full manhood suffrage. ‘‘Give the votes 
to the people who have no property,’’ ex- 
claimed Gouverneur Morris in the constitu- 
tional convention of 1787, ‘‘and they will 
sell them to the rich who will be able to buy 
them.’’ Broadly speaking, these founders 
of the republic were as much alarmed by the 
specter of democracy in either form, direct 
or representative, as they were by the men- 
ace of monarch or the dictatorial propensi- 
ties of a military caste. 

Only by slow and halting processes have 
Americans arrived at the application of the 
word democracy to the government and so- 
ciety of the United States. Nothing like 
official sanction was given to this usage until 
1917, when President Wilson declared that 
the war on the Central Powers of Europe 
was a war for democracy. Even now, said 
all the prolix eloquence about it, the term 
has no seal of national resolve and awaits 
both comprehensive statement and formal 
adoption. 

Whence came the idea of democracy, so 
vaunted and so celebrated in our day? For 
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an answer we must search; and our search 
carries us far back in time. Beyond the 
Declaration of Independence into colonial 
and English history. Beyond England to 
the continent of Europe, through the Prot- 
estant Reformation, the renaissance and 
medieval civilization. Beyond the Chris- 
tian doctrine of universal brotherhood, 
through the natural law of the Romans, to 
the social ideals of the stoies. Far beyond 
stoicism into the very origins of primitive 
society, with man as the hunter and fighter 
and woman as the mother, originator of do- 
conservator of the humane 
And when we ean 


mestie arts, 
spirit in mutual aid. 
sean the horizon of the future, contemplate 
the coming fortunes of democracy, we find 
ourselves caught in the toils of this histor- 
ical sweep. If we are bold enough and in- 
sistent enough our search will carry us into 
a consideration of the nature of all things 
human—the ultimate design of the universe. 

When, however, concentrate our 
thought upon experience in the United 
States, we find six enduring elements now 
intertwined under the prevalent conception 
of democracy: popular government within 
a span of time, efficiency in function, sus- 
taining economy, civil liberty, appropriate 
education and the spirit of humanity and 
enlightenment which lifts men and women 
above the beasts of the field and confers 
upon them moral rights and social duties. 
These six elements are closely related, are 
aspects of the same thing, are inseparable 
parts of the whole. The neglect or failure 
of one imperils the fortunes of all. Any 
conception of democracy in America less 
comprehensive would not correspond to ir- 
reducible facts in the case. 

It is true that democracy is often defined 
narrowly as the ‘‘form of government in 
which the sovereign power resides in the 
people as a whole and is exercised either 
directly by them or by officers elected 
by them.’’ But this definition is both ex- 
clusive and superficial. It fails to specify 


we 
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the concrete practices necessarily associated 
with the exercise of popular sovereignty in 
a span of time. Under this definition the 
despotism of Napoleon III might be called 
a democracy, for his elevation as emperor 
was approved by a popular vote of adult 
males, by a majority of ten to one. The 
definition omits all reference to society, in 
which every form of government must oper- 
ate. In other words, it leaves out of account 
specific conditions of life and economy in- 
dispensable to the existence and function- 
ing of democracy. It disregards the eternal 
oppositions of power and life, authority and 
liberty, public spirit and private interest, 
brute force and humanity, with which the 
institutions of democracy must cope if they 
are to endure. 

soth in conception and practice popular 
government in the United States transcends 
any superficial definition of form at a given 
moment. It is democratic in the sense that 
all high publie authorities endowed with 
political power over lives and properties 
are chosen directly or indirectly by popular 
vote, and in the long run the sustained and 
matured will of the duly constituted major- 
ity is allowed to prevail. Here popular 
sovereignty and the time span are combined. 
Under this system, no mere majority of men 
and women at any momentary election of 
public authorities or in any given legisla- 
tive assembly can immediately compel the 
enaction and enforcement of any law they 
are pleased to demand amid the heats and 
tumults of a single campaign. If such im- 
mediacy is an essential element of democ- 
racy, then America has never been and is 
not now a democracy. Only in limited mat- 
ters do simple majorities or pluralities con- 
trol the decisions and actions of govern- 
sovereign matters, as the 
Constitution of the United States pre- 
scribes, extraordinary majorities are re- 


ment. In all 


quired and a due process calling for an 
extension of actions in time must be fol- 


lowed. In no sovereign matter does the 
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snap Judgment of a majority or a plurality 
given at a mere moment have the force of 
law. Our system, in respect of great issues. 
allows for the time element and guarantees 
that prudence and daring, conservatism 
and radicalism, may each have its day in 
court, that discussion and edueation may 
intervene, that pleas and counter-pleas may 
be heard, and that decision may be matured 

The declaration of popular will, even 
matured, is only the beginning of demo- 
cratie government; in action its function is 
the discharge of concrete duties. 
ment in action deals with issues of finance, 
economy, health, utilities, conservation of 
resources, human relations, national de- 
fense, foreign affairs and the general wel- 
fare broadly and realistically conceived 
If it is to endure, government must grapple 
with these issues competently, efficiently. 
Is popular government a guarantee that a 
democratic government ean and will display 
this competence, this efficiency? If it were, 
then surely the elected parliaments of so 
many nations would not have vanished in 
our own time. Unless the agencies of popu- 
lar will can legislate appropriately and 
administer efficiently, then democratic 
forms will perish, no matter what oceans of 
ink are spilt and what flowers of eloquence 
bloom in their defense. In ancient Rome 
men mouthed the grand phrase Senu/fvs 
Populusque Romanus long after the assem- 
bly had degenerated into a farce and tlie 
senate had become the home of gibbering 
ghosts. The wrecks of monarchies, tyran- 
nies, aristocracies, dictatorships and democ- 
racies scattered through fifty centuries are 
solemn demonstrations that varied forms of 
government have failed at their tasks, in the 
discharge of their functions, under their 
symbols, in their times and places. 

When, therefore, the test of efficiency is 
applied to democracy in the United States, 
an inescapable question arises: Is popular 
government, as now constituted, really com- 
petent to deal effectively with the general 


Govern- 
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tions common to all governments, and 
re especially with the specific issues 
ed upon this government by giant tech- 
oxy, by the power of enormous private 
orations, by huge urban aggregations 
ke the cities of earlier times, by organ- 
labor, by the decline in freehold agri- 
ture, by periodic erises in economy, by 
complications of internal 
ere is a question of the hour which chal- 
es all talents and powers. Can popular 
vernment come to grips with these issues, 
vercome them and efficiently administer 


rivalries? 


ts decisions ? 
Already in our smaller laboratories of 
pular experimentation—cities and states 
las appeared a profound conviction that 
any of our inherited institutions are not 
ilapted to the requirements of the age, are 
fact inefficient. In all our great cities 
the double chamber council has been abol- 
shed, a single chamber installed and the 
vor endowed with broad powers in his 
wn right. In 650 cities the mayor-and- 
ouncil system has been discarded and the 
ty-manager plan substituted for it. In 
a majority of the states the inherited scheme 
administration has recently been abro- 
rated, in whole or in part, and the power of 
the governor over finance and the conduct 
public business has been materially in- 
In several states an attack has 
been made on the weaknesses of legislatures, 
ind a legislative council has been instituted 
for the purpose of concentrating research, 
knowledge and imagination on publie ques- 
More and more, the technical litera- 
ture of competence in the field of state and 
local government is filled with doubt, in- 
searching for constructive 


} 
i 


creased, 


tions. 


quiry and a 
proposals. 
This quest for efficiency in government 
extends to national affairs. Already critics 
saying that in the Congress of the 
United States a zeal for spending borrowed 
lloney, placating special interests and fram- 


ing bills against dissident minorities out- 
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runs the capacity to concentrate powers of 
mind upon the supreme issues of the time. 
Already critics are saying that democracy 
can not really act effectively in great mat- 
ters, that party bickerings defeat the prep- 
aration, discussion, enactment and admin- 
istration of measures necessary to evoke 
creative energies, allay alarms, and bring 
our moral, industrial and natural resources 
into wise and full use. 

In allowing some validity to these criti- 
cisms no aid and comfort need be given to 
the earping censors who fondly imagine that 
they can set the clock back to 1928 or 1898, 
or any other year in the past, and thus 
find instantaneous solutions of our press- 
ing problems of efficiency in government. 
Most of the measures now urged upon the 
federal administration by its detractors are 
the identical measures which were in full 
foree during the régime of golden pros- 
perity, so-called, which exploded with such 
a devastating crash in 1929. Why repeat 
the very origins of our present calamity? 
3oth experience and reason suggest that 
the search for efficiency in government be 
turned to the invention of new devices for 
coneentrating talents and wills on needs now 
clearly before us. The recitation of old 
phrases by a thousand specialists in propa- 
vanda will only add to the nation’s con- 
fusion and delay the application of its 
abilities and energies to the attainment of 
efficiency in government. 

Bound up with popular government and 
its functioning is the economy of the people 
who are supposed to control the form and 
Nothing is than the old 
adage: An empty meal sack can not stand 


process. truer 


up. All governments have economic foun- 
dations. 
come from armchair philosophers or dema- 
rogues or agitators. the 
founders of the nation, builders of our in- 
large vision, 


This axiom of politics does not 


It comes from 


stitutions, from leaders of 


wide experience and demonstrated capacity 


in great affairs. They made a revolution, 








waged a continental war for indepen- 


dence, offered their lives and property in 
defence of their cause, established the re- 


public, and steered it through perilous 
times. As against the weight of their au- 
thority and achievement, the axioms of 


private men pursuing private interests and 
of all petty phrase-makers in public affairs 
are as dust in the balance. Let those speak 
whose public accomplishments display the 
depth of their insight, the precision of 
their knowledge, the suppleness of their 
minds, the invineibility of their courage. 
that 


creat of 


admit of no equivoea- 
tion old 
from their tombs declare that politics and 


Ringing 


In words 


these who instruct us 


economics are forever united. 
through utterances like the tones of a clear 
bell is the warning thesis: A wide diffusion 
of property and a general equality of con- 
dition the stones of 


popular government; a high concentration 


are very foundation 
of wealth is incompatible with universal 
suffrage; a broad distribution of opportu- 
nity and assurance to labor is necessary to 
the security of republican institutions; the 
revolutions which have shaken other socie- 
ties to pieces have sprung from the an- 
tagonism of private interests and popular 
power, fired by ambitious leaders. These 
findings, wrought out of hard experience, 
are set forth in many places by American 
statesmen of early times—nowhere more 
trenchantly than in the writings of James 
Madison, justly called the Father of the 
Constitution. 

Near the close of his long life, devoted 
to public services, Madison reviewed his rich 
experience and sought to lift the veil on 
the future of his country. He estimated 
that by 1930 the population of the United 
States would probably be 192,000,000 and 
that a majority of the people would then 
be ‘‘without property or the hope of ae- 
quiring it.’’ What is to be done? he asked 
anxiously. 

Upon due deliberation, Madison confessed 
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that he was unable to answer his own ques- 
tion. He thought that it would be unsafe 
to admit this ‘‘unfavored class . 
share of political power,’’ but the alterna- 


.. toa ful] 


tive of exclusion, he quickly added, ‘‘ would 
lead to a standing military force, dangerous 
to all parties and to liberty itself.’’ 
Having arrived at this dilemma, Madison 
remarked with diffidence that ‘‘ 
laws of descent in equalizing the property 


republican 
of the citizens’’ might divert the course of 
the events he predicted. But he forecast 
the necessity of great alterations in public 
policy to meet the exigencies which he had 
divided. ‘‘To the effect of these changes. 
intellectual, moral, and social,’’ he insisted, 
“‘the institutions and laws of the country 
must be adapted; and it will require for 


the task all the wisdom of the wisest 
patriots.’ 
Although Madison overestimated _ the 


population of 1930, he did with amazing 
vision forecast the primary features of the 
economic scene as they appeared one hun- 
dred years later, in 1930. The proportion 
of farmers who are tenants has increased 
rapidly until it is now more than 40 per 
cent. of the total number; and at least one 
third of the nominal owners 
burdened by debts. In the great cities the 
major portion of the inhabitants are with- 
out property sufficient for assurance if not 
entirely without hope of acquiring it. 
About ten million workers are unemployed 
and losing faith in the possibilities of em- 
ployment. There have been grand gestures 
in the direction of economic security, but 
grave doubts are entertained respecting the 
underlying strength of that assurance. Our 
economic machine, on which all the people 
rely for sustenance and the government 
depends for its very existence, rumbles 
along in uncertainty at about one half of 
its full capacity. 

Such are the axioms of experienced states- 
Such are glaring economic facts of 
The crisis in na- 


are heavily 


men. 
our present situation. 
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tional life forecast long ago has arrived. 
This is the age in which the wisdom of the 
wisest patriots, as Madison warned us, is 
required for the resolution of the dilemma. 
Not curtailment but expansion of produe- 

) is now a primary need of American 
di Our output of weaith must be 
materially increased, and there must be a 


mocracy. 


listribution of employments, goods and 


vices wide enough to afford those op- 
which 


portunities and assurances upon 


popular government rests and must ever 
rest. If the wisdom is lacking, force may 
Nay, if history 
any guide, offered 


democracy may be started swiftly spinning 


be offered as a substitute. 
force will be and 
on a downward spiral. 

In the light of this imperative, the policy 

reduction apphed generally to agricul- 
ture, however defensible as a temporary 
expedient in respect of certain commodi- 
ties, is, In the long run, a peril to the econ- 
uy of a demoeratie society. No less peril- 
ous is the apparent inability of leadership 

business enterprise to prevent those peri- 


vlical and drastie curtailments of produe- 
tion in industry, which harrow the hearts 
and minds of men and women with fear 
and despair. No less perilous is the ap- 
parent inability of that leadership to force 
guarantee the expansion of industrial 
production toward the very borders of the 
capacity indicated by our plants, skills and 
Nor is the strife of organized 
labor over crumbs that fall from a dimin- 
ishing table any contribution to bringing 
about the economic arrangements necessary 
to perpetuity of demoeratie institutions. 
[f we are to learn from the instructions 
bequeathed to us by the founders and build- 
ers of the Republic, it is idle gossip to speak 
! the long-term promise of democracy un- 
less leaders in government, business enter- 
prise, agriculture and labor can cast off their 
hate-born formulas, rise to the occasion as 
did the creators of the republic, unite upon 
methods and measures that will expand pro- 


resourees, 
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duction, enlarge and steady the domestic 
market, and assure the wide distribution of 
employments, goods and services essential 
to the stability and progress of a democratic 
society. 

But at a given moment government may 
be popular in form, efficient in administra- 
tion, competent to provide the condition 
necessary for a wide economie security, and 
vet by its conduct of affairs undermine 
those civil liberties upon which democracy 
depends for its long-run existence. It may 
destroy that freedom which brings knowl- 
edge and wisdom to bear upon its opera- 
tions, supplies criticism and furnishes con- 
structive thought for new occasions and 
measures. In operation popular govern- 
ment is government by public opinion and 
decision, enlightened by discussions that 
permit all causes and parties to be duly 
heard, even those hateful to the majority. 
Without freedom of press, speech and _ per- 
son from arbitrary power, popular election 
becomes a faree, government a tyranny and 
administration an agency of personal ven- 
veance. 

Hence indispensable to the functioning 
of a democratic system on its own prin- 
ciples are those constitutional safeguards 
which place restraints upon the regular 
operations of majorities and upon the ir- 
regular insolence of mobs. Safeguards 
against press censorship, against interfer- 
ence with free speech, against arbitrary 
arrest, against secret trial and condemna- 
tion. Safeguards against the enactment of 
ex post facto laws making crimes out of 
actions that are not crimes when committed. 
against depriving persons of 
due 


Safeguards 
life, liberty and 
process of law, against cruel and unusual 


property without 
punishments, against the suspension of the 
writ of habeas corpus, against the intro- 
duction of martial law, against assaults 
upon the whole structure of civil rights so 
painfully built up through centuries of 
conflict and sacrifice. To permit the sup- 
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pression of civil liberties by public agen- 
cies or private mobs is to cut away the in- 
tellectual and moral foundations on which 
popular government rests in the long run, 
and to open the way for government by 
prescription and the firing squad, perhaps 
in the very name of the people. 

It is not enough that the maxims of civil 
liberty be spread upon paper and celebrated 
They are futile un- 
itself. 


They are mere trash unless supported by 


by sunshine patriots. 
less made dynamic in government 
citizens in daily conduct. Again and again 
they have been flouted by the Congress of 
the United States, by state legislatures, by 
prosecuting attorneys, by judges sworn to 
administer justice under law and by lawless 
crowds of rich and poor. 

Indeed so flagrant have been violations 
in recent years that the danger has become 
obvious even to careless and indifferent 
citizens, and a counter-movement has been 
Defenders of liberty have 
The Supreme Court, 


well launched. 


come to its support. 


long heedless, has at length spoken out 


clearly and strongly against infractions. 


Once negligent, indeed apparently hostile, 
the last 
Erskine 


American Bar Association has at 
the grand 
Maekintosh, 


committee on civil liberty, and offered aid 


recovered tradition of 


and established a powerful 
and counsel in the trial of causes involving 
personal rights. But more is needed: sys- 
tematic instruction in the subject by the 
public schools and a deep-rooted respect 
for the tolerances of civil liberty among the 
people in whose hands rests the fate of their 
own government. 

the functioning of 


democracy, in its public and private aspects, 


In connection with 
education may point the way upward or 
downward. It may prepare the people for 
the fulfillment for 
subjection to sheer force. 


of a great mission or 
If education is 
to be effective in strengthening all phases 
of democracy, it must be appropriate to the 


While 


exigencies of American civilization. 
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it has a precious heritage to guard, ediiva- 
tion has a duty to assemble and diffuse +) 
knowledge required by citizens and _ their 
leaders in operating popular institutions, 
in making them effective in every sphere, 


No loner 


can education proceed safely on the assy 


and in preserving civil liberties. 


tion that, by training youth for the success. 
ful pursuit of private interests, it will auto- 
matically insure the general welfare and the 
Like other allur- 
ing illusions, that is highly dangerous. It 


perpetuity of democracy. 


is even now too widely cherished. (Othe: 
and action are 
Only by a 


program of instruction that deals resolute!) 


conceptions of 
counterbalanee it. 


purpose 


needed to 


and realistically with the processes of de- 
mocracy, with questions of sustaining econ- 
omy and culture and with the protection o! 
civil rights can American edueation ‘‘ det) 
powers that seem omnipotent’? and span 
the full measure of its opportunity. 
Universal suffrage, efficient government, 
material foundations, declarations of rights 
and education alone can not guarantee thie 
safety of civilization against the storms of 
passion and the lust of men for power. Be- 
hind all beneficent institutions of society 
ever helping to sustain them, is that eltisive 
but potent foree known as the humane 
spirit. This spirit has ever been affiliated 
with and expressed in the noblest philoso: 
phies that have commanded the allegiance 
of hearts and minds since the beginnings ot 
It has been associated with all 
Trampled upon by power, 
crushed by the organization of interests, the 
humane spirit many forms. 
under varied professions of faith, and otfers 
the strength of justice and merey against 
the effronteries of tyranny and the angers 
of brute destruction. Without it 
democratic government is an empty shel!— 
a numerical counting of heads that may be 
farcival in procedure and cruel in outcome 
If our powers are to be effectively applied 
in sustaining the forms and achieving the 


civilization. 
creat religions. 


endures in 


evel 
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is of popular government, this humane 

rit must be cherished and quickened, and 
ver brought to bear as a dynamic element 
Knowledge is not 
wich. Science is not enough. 
employed to kill as well as to heal. Accu- 
ated facts, though high as mountains, 


the enrichment of life. 
Both may 





ve us no instruetion in human values and 
e choices of application. It is the humane 
rit that points the way to the good life. 
reiterate the maxims of this spirit, to 
‘estate them in of new times, to 
spread them through education and daily 


terms 


tercourse, to exemplify them in private 
iluct, to incorporate them in publie prac- 
», to cling to them despite our infirmities 

hypoerisies—this too is a task of all 
o fain would make government by the 
ople and for the people endure upon the 


Such are the components of American 
democracy—all essential to its perpetuity 
They are not figments of 
| imagination, fashioned in a philosopher’s 


and development. 


ve. They are realities of experience, 
tried and tested in the fires of centuries. 

Such too are the challenges of dissolution 

d sheer might which threaten the exis- 

tence and unfolding of all that is best in this 
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democracy. Despite the weakness of my 
presentation, open as it may be to many 
criticisms, here are the central points for 
our consideration; here is the conflict that 
engages our contemplation. 

Facing this antithesis, nay, caught in the 
it will 
not do for us, as Carlyle warned America 
long ago, to sit idly caucusing and ballot- 


turmoil of these contending forces, 


boxing upon the graves of our ancestors, 
saying, ‘‘It is well, it is well.’’ Rather it is 
for us to look with clear eves upon the 
welter before us, to curb our hates and pas- 
sions, to forget our trivial slogans and party 
distempers, to elarify and purify our hearts 
and minds, to discover or invent, by econ- 
certed effort, the best means for coping now 
with the central issues raised amid indubi- 
table facts. 
denominators of faith, interest and action 


It is for us to find the common 


necessary to success in applying the con- 


clusions of our earnest searching, and, 
equipped with all the strong instruments 
of civilization, march upon the goal we have 
set before us, remembering that those who 
labor thoughtfully in this undertaking labor 
under the eve of eternity in a cause worthy 
of the the 


wisdom. 


greatest talents and noblest 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE HEBREW UNIVERSITY AT 
JERUSALEM 
Tue Hebrew University, on the heights of 
Scopus in Jerusalem, according to Nature, is de- 
Begun in 1923 with a 
Research Institute, it is to-day a 
ter of researeh and instruction, with faculties 


o¢ fast and well. 
Chemistry 


the main branches of learning, an academic 
including research workers, of 125, and a 


idents roll, ineluding undergraduates and 
tgraduates, of 850. More than 30 per cent. 


vomen. Hebrew is the language of instruc- 

In some departments are men preeminent 
in their own field. Professor Bernhard Zondek, 
professor of gynecology, is in charge of the 
Hormone Research Laboratory which is now at- 
‘ached to the new Medieal Center which was 





Professor S. Adler, 


mierobiology, has 


opened in May of this year. 

head of the department of 
already achieved an international reputation for 
his pioneer work on tropical diseases trans- 
mitted by parasites, and has undertaken several 
expeditions on behalf of the Royal Society. 
Professor A. E. Fraenkel, the 
Universities of Marburg and Kiel, is one of the 


formerly of 
professors in the department of mathematies, 
with mathematical philosophy and foundations 
of theory of sets and of analysis as his special 
field. The department of 
Professor L. A. Mayer, works in close associa- 


archeology, under 
tion with the department of classies. 

Two new faculties have been added this year, 
a medieal faculty—it was formerly only a pre- 


The new professor 


faculty—and agriculture. 
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of agriculture is Professor E. Voleani, direetor 
of the Experimental Research Station at Reho- 
voth. The Hebrew University has played its 
part in enabling academie refugees to continue 
Already nearly fifty exiled German 
scholars have been found positions there. These 
include: Professor H. Torezyner, the interpreter 
of the Lakhish Professor J. 
the authority on Jewish medieval philosophy; 


their work. 


letters; Guttmann, 
Professor Martin Buber, the social philosopher; 
Protessor B. Zondek, the grynecologist ; Protessor 
Halberstadt, the the 
Adalbert and Ladislaus Farkas, who are direet- 


radiologist, and brothers 


ing the department of physieal chemistry. The 
work already done gives promise that perhaps 
in the not-distant future Jerusalem will onee 


again become the center of learning in the Near 


and Middle East. 


RURAL EDUCATION IN ENGLAND 

ACCORDING to the information service of the In- 
ternational Bureau of Edueation, in England the 
Cambridgeshire Village Colleges have attracted 
The Hadow Report of 1926 


recommended concentrating the older children in 


considerable notice. 


larger groups than the small country school, 
where educational opportunities were necessarily 
limited. These recommendations have re- 
the 


senior schools where it is possible to make pro- 


very 
sulted in establishment in rural areas of 
vision for specialized practical work in domestic 
scienee, woodwork, needlework, arts and crafts 
In Cambridgeshire, aeceord- 
recent of H. Tomlinson, the 


the Village College of Linton, the 


and rural sciences. 


ing to a report 
warden of 
local authority “has taken the opportunity of 
going a further. The village college is 
deliberately planned to serve a dual purpose. 


stage 


It is a community center which while housing a 
senior school in the day time serves as a home 
for the cultural, recreational and social lite of 
the adult population of the area. The organiza- 
tion of adult activities is now recognized as an 


The hall, 


library and practical rooms are planned as to 


extremely important part of the work. 


size and equipment for the use of adults, and the 
common room and leeture room are reserved for 


their exclusive use.” 


The first of the village colleges was opened at 
Sawston in 1928, the second at Bottisham and the 
1937. 

All three of the schools 


third at Linton in A fourth college is 


projected at Histon. 
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already opened have beautiful buildings, in 
beautiful setting. Their equipment is ample 
and complete. The hall is well adapted for eon- 
certs and dramatic performances, the practica] 
rooms comprise a science laboratory, different 
workshops, a cookery department and a need); 
work room. The playing fields are large and }y 
come the athletic center of the neighborhood 
The colleges make university extension Classes a 
reality by providing the right kind of  back- 
Rural 


areas provided with such amenities are much 


ground and the necessary equipment. 
less likely to lose their most intelligent and 
enterprising young men and women. All the 
rooms are light and cheerful and the principal 


t} 
e 





classrooms are planned so as to receive all 
available sunshine. The midday meal is served 


in the hall at twopence half-penny. 


POLICE FELLOWSHIPS AT NORTH- 
WESTERN UNIVERSITY 
TWELVE police fellowships worth $1,200 each 
accident prt 
control at the Northwesten 
Institute. The 
the Alfred P. 


have been awarded for study of 
vention and traffic 
University Traffic 
were provided by 
Safety Award. 
Final 
board composed of Norman Damon, director of 
the Automotive Safety Foundation; Dr. Frank 
lyn Bliss Snyder, president-elect of Northwest 
ern University, and Donald F. Stiver, superi: 
tendent of the Indiana State Police and chai 
man of the state section, International Associa 
tion of Chiefs of Police. Ninety-eight stat 
enforcement officers took the preliminary exam 
Of this number, 36 officers from 12 
units made 


fellowships 
Sloan, Jr., 
seleetions 


were made by a governing 


nations. 
state police and highway patrol 
satisfactory grades and were interviewed by 
staff members of the institute. 

Eight additional police fellowships, all 0! 
whieh earry stipends of $1,200 each, were 
awarded to municipal policemen. These fellow- 
ships were provided by the Kemper Foundation 
for Traffic Police Training, an organization 
sponsored by the Lumbermens Mutual Casualty 
and American Motorists Insuranee companies, 
Chieago. 

Eight hundred and eighteen hours of class 
work are required for graduation from the fel- 
lowship course. Lectures are supplemented by 
practical demonstrations and extensive labora 




















AcausT 19, 1939 
work. In addition, the students take two 
field trips during the year, visiting several mu- 


eipal and state police departments. The course 
“open on September 18. 
Northwestern University’s traffie police train- 
¢ program began in the fall of 1933, when the 
short course in modern methods of. traffie 
trol and aceident prevention was held under 
joint sponsorship of the university and the 
Eyanston Police Department. The first fellow- 
course, offered 1936-37 


« vear, Was established following a grant 


ship during the aca- 
¢6,500 from James S. Kemper, president ot 
Kemper Foundation. The original class 
consisted of seven fellows and 
lents. In 1937, the Kemper Foundation in 
creased its grant to $10000, making it possible 
-nine fellows to attend. In 1938, the Kemper 


Foundation again granted the sum of $10,000 


ul 


two other stu 


] 


the institute, 
each earrying a stipend of $1,200, be 
awarded. Sloan established last 
vear. Twelve fellowships, each carrying a sti- 


stipulating that eight fellow- 


awards were 
pend of $1,200, were awarded to municipal and 


state policemen whose cities and states won 
recognition in the National Traffie Safety Con- 


test. Three other students were also admitted. 


THE NATIONAL FOUNDATION FOR 
INFANTILE PARALYSIS 

PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT on August 10 received a 
delegation headed by Keith Morgan, of New 
York City, chairman of the Committee for the 
Celebration of the President’s Birthday, which 
presented to him a bound individual eopy of the 
report of the year’s work of the committee in 
raising funds for the National Foundation for 
The sum of $1,329,100 col- 
lected this year brings the total of such contri- 


Infantile Paralysis. 


butions since the birthday balls were started six 
years ago to $5,629,069. 

In 1939 the proceeds from all sources, from 
which expenses of operating local eampaigns had 
heen deducted, amounted to $1,451,029. From 
this was dedueted the national committee’s ex- 
penses of $121,929. 

The largest amount, $1,136,455, came from the 
birthday balls and other parties and_ sports 
The 
“March of Dimes” campaign brought in $217,- 
602 


events in which the campaign shared. 


The contributions from labor groups and 
other sourees was $96,971. 
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New York City’s contribution was $128,135, 
which was a 150 per cent. increase over the 1938 
of the state 
raised $63,752, also a big increase over 1938, 
when the total was $28,000. 

Operated in other years on a 
1939 


net proceeds ot $56,000. The rest 


more or less 


temporary basis, the campaign saw the 


formation of a national 
tion—The National 


Paralysis, Ine.—which received fifty per cent. 


permanent organiza- 


Foundation for Infantile 


of the funds for research, and of permanent 
local committees which will serve as a continuing 
medium not only for the direetion of future cam- 
paigns, but for distribution of the funds made 
up of their fifty per cent. share of the contribu- 
tions they raised. 

The National Foundation, which supplanted 
the Warm Springs, Ga., Foundation as the prin- 
cipal beneficiary of the annual drives, is empow- 
ered to accept monies from sources other than 
One 


such gift already received was $50,000 from the 


the birthday balls and allied activities. 


Will Rogers Memorial Commission, which dis- 
tributed a like sum among twenty-five chapters 
of the foundation in twenty-five cities for local 
use. 


EDUCATION BY RADIO 


PROGRAMS of the National Broadeasting Com- 


pany, selected for their exeellenee as illustra 
tions of the best technique for edueation by 
radio, will be used as “texts” this summer by 
radio workshops at fifteen universities and col 
leges and at the National Musie Camp at Inter- 
lochen, Mich. 

In addition to the recordings of the programs, 
the workshops will study the student aids issued 
for use by schools that employ these broadeasts 


The 


National Broadeasting Company also will pro- 


for classroom and assigned home listening. 


vide lecturers from its staff for several of these 
They Franklin 


Dunham, edueational director, who will conduct 


workshops. will inelude Dr. 
courses at Columbia and Harvard Univeristies, 
and appear as guest lecturer at New York Um- 
versity and Sarah Lawrence College; Blevins 
director of the Great Plays series, who 
lecture on National Musie 
Camp, and Ernest LaPrade, director of musie 
research, to be a conductor at the National Musie 


Davis, 


will drama at the 


Camp. 
The workshops which will use these programs 
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for their courses, in addition to those mentioned, 
will inelude those at Syracuse, Catholie, Drake 
and Wayne (Detroit) Universities; the Univer- 
sities of Minnesota, Wyoming, Iowa, Wisconsin, 
Texas, Washington and Southern California. 

Members of the Sarah Lawrence College work- 
shop, which is conducted by the staff of the Pro- 
gressive Education Association, are also visiting 
the National Broadeasting Company studios in 
Radio City one morning each week for lectures 
by National Broadeasting Company officials and 
demonstrations of aetual network operations. 
The group is under the direction of Margaret 
Harrison, direetor of the Committee on Radio 
Edueation of the Progressive Edueation Asso- 
and Dr. Keith Tyler, of Ohio State 
University. 

The programs selected for demonstration in- 
clude the Musie Appreciation Hour, with Dr. 
Walter the Mareh and 


Seience Everywhere, broadcast under the aus- 


ciation, 


Damroseh; Seienee on 
pices of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science; Ideas That Came True, 
social seience series with Dr. Rollo Reynolds, 
head of Horace Mann School of Columbia Uni- 
versity, and Your Health, presented with the 
cooperation of the American Medical Associa- 
tion. 

Others are Adventure in Reading, dramatiza- 
tions of the lives and works of great authors; 
Story Behind the Headlines, broadeast with the 
cooperation of the American Historieal Asso- 
ciation; Lives of Great Men, with Dr. Edward 
Howard Griggs, of the Brooklyn Institute of 
Arts and Seienees; America’s Town Meeting of 
the Air; Plays and Youth Meets Gov- 
ernment, broadeast under the auspices of the 
New York City Board of Edueation and the 
Brooklyn Institute. 

Art in the News, a new series, also is ineluded, 


Great 


as well as several programs in the special events 
field, such as coverage of the Munich conference 
last fall, and This, Our Ameriea, broadeast in 
cooperation with the U. S. Department of the 
Interior in connection with the recently com- 


pleted map of the United States. 


COMMISSION FOR CURRICULUM 
PLANNING 
SIXTEEN educational organizations have now 
become sponsors of the National Commission on 
Cooperative Curriculum Planning, which will 


make its first reports next year. The commis- 
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that its are: (1) to 


study ways in which teachers trained in their 


sion announces purposes 
respective fields can most effectively contribute 
to a program of general education, and (2) to 
develop curriculum units (so far as possib|k 

actual school situations) based upon the learner's 


real life experiences and aiming at effective 


participation in the affairs of a democratic 
society. 
The commission was organized at a conferenc: 


in Detroit in February, with John J. DeBoer, o{ 
Chieago Teachers College, representative of ¢] 
National Council of Teachers of English, as 
chairman; and Miss Lilly Lindquist, of Wayne 
University, Detroit, representative of the Na- 
tional Federation of Foreign Language Teach 
ers, secretary-treasurer. 

The Society of Curriculum Study has ap 
pointed a committee to assist the commission, 
consisting of W. S. Gray, University of Chi 
cago; Maleolm MacLean, University of Minne 
sota; Paul Misner, superintendent of schools, 
Glencoe, Ill.; Holland D. Roberts, Stanford () 
versity, and B. O. Smith, University of Illinois. 

The make use of 
reports on curriculum building and then, aided 





commission will 
by committees in selected communities, will pre- 
pare outlines for curriculum planning and re- 
ports of actual curriculum units cooperativels 
developed by school staffs. Organizations rep 
resented on the commission are: the American 
Association of Teachers of French, the American 
Association of Teachers of German, the Amer- 
ican Association of Teachers of Journalism, the 
Home Economies 
Association of 


American Association, the 
Central Mathe- 
maties Teachers, the Departments of Art, Home 
Eeonomies and Seience of the National Educa 
tion Association, the Eastern Arts Association, 
the Musie Edueators National Conference, the 
National Association of Journalism Directors, 
the National Association of Teachers of Speech, 
the National Couneil for the Social Studies, the 
National Council of Teachers of English, th 
National Council of Teachers of Mathematics 
and the National Federation of Modern Lan- 
guage Teachers. 


Seience and 


e 


THE REORGANIZATION OF THE 
LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY 

O. U. Payne, of Alexandria, a graduate 
the Louisiana State University elass of 1%lo 
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yy. Mack H. Hornbeak, assistant dean of 

. College of Commerce, have been named, re- 
«tively, manager of auxiliary agencies and 
ng purchasing agent of the university by the 

versity board of supervisors. 

\t the same meeting at which these appoint- 
nts were made in continuanee of the reor- 
zation program, the board authorized Act- 
| ne President Paul M. Hebert to earry out the 
roposed plan of completing the academie sur- 
the university, begun last September, by 

ting a committee of experts in higher eduea- 
to visit the university for the purpose of 
king recommendations, and approved Dr. 
Hebert’s statement of university poliey, ex- 
t the summer commencement exercises 


pressed al 





August 2. 
Removal of names of all existing university 
buildings named after any living persons and 
renaming of these buildings by the board in 
course was decided upon by the super- 
visors who, through resolution, went on record 

s opposing the poliey of naming any univer- 

building after a living person. 

Auxiliary agencies to come under the man- 
cement of Mr. Payne inelude the cafeteria, 
creamery, student dining-halls, book store, stu- 
dent store, department of animal industry, 
laundry, chemical stores, stock shows, including 

e rodeo, filling station and all concessions. 
Those now in charge of these agencies will con- 
nue in their positions under Mr, Payne’s di- 
ection. The newly appointed manager has 
been eonneeted with Louisiana College and with 

isuranee company in Alexandria. 

Dr. Hornbeak has been associated with the 
university sinee 1932, during which time he has 
served suecessively as assistant, instructor, as- 
sistant professor and associate professor in the 
College of Commerce and as assistant dean of 





the college, to which post he was named in 1937. 
He is a graduate of the University of Tennessee, 
where he received the B.S. degree in 1929, and 

the Louisiana State University, with the 
M.A. and Ph.D. degrees. A native of Hornbeak, 
Tenn., his first teaching experience was as a 


uember of the Hornbeak high-school faculty. 
The appointments of Mr. Payne and Dr. 
llornbeak are another step in the program out- 
‘ined by Dr. Hebert “to reorganize the institu- 
tion, to reassert the confidence of the people, to 
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accelerate the process of raising standards; in 
fine, to make a better—not necessarily a bigger 
but certainly a much stronger Louisiana State 


University.” 


CONGRESS ON EDUCATION FOR 
DEMOCRACY 
President Roosevelt 


WITH a from 


declaring that “democracy can not long stand 


message 


unless its foundation is constantly reinforced 
through the processes of education,” the Con- 
gress on Edueation for Democracy assembled 
at Teachers College, Columbia University, on 
Tuesday, August 15, for its three-day diseussions 
of edueation’s responsibility for the defense and 
advanee of democracy. 

The congress, presided over by Dean William 
F. Russell, of Teachers College, opened with 
an address by Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, 
president of Columbia University. Other speak- 
ers at the first session, devoted to diseussion of 
the subject, “Democracy and Its Challenge,” 
were Dean Russell; Dr. Charles A. Beard; Rep- 
resentative T. V. Smith, of Illinois; Lord Stamp, 
chairman of the London Midland and Seottish 
Railway, who broadeast from London, and John 
M. Ciechanowski, a former minister from Poland 
to the United States. The addresses by Dean 
Russell and Dr. Beard are printed in the present 
issue of SCHOOL AND SOCIETY. 

Mrs. Elinore M. Herrick, regional director of 
the National Labor Relations Board, presided 
over the second meeting on Tuesday. The speak- 
ers ineluded Rabbi Morris S. Lazaron, of Balti- 
more; John Murray, principal of University 
College of the South West of England, Exeter; 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher, American novelist, and 
Ernest Bevin, British labor leader. 

A Tuesday evening meeting on “Democracy 
in Other Lands,” presided over by A. J. Stod- 
dard, superintendent of schools of Philadel- 
phia, was addressed by G. T. Hankin, of Great 
Britain; Fred Clarke, director of the Institute 
of Edueation, London; Mrs. Myrdal, and Lord 
Kustace Perey. 

“The Contribution of Religion to Education 
for Democracy” was examined at a_ general 
meeting on Wednesday morning presided over 
by Dr. Ernest H. Wilkins, president of Oberlin 
Speakers were Henry Sloane Coffin, 
Theological Seminary; 


College. 


president of Union 
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Anton Charles Pegis, assistant professor ot 


philosophy, Fordham University, and Dr. Mor- 
decal M 
sh Theological Seminary. 
Clarence Poe, editor of The 
erved as chairman of the Wednesday 


Kaplan, prolessor of homuleties, Jew- 


Progressive 
Farmer, 
afternoon session on “Present Educational Op- 
portunities for Rural Youth in a Democracy.’ 
Chris L Wisconsin 


College of Agriculture, was among the speakers 


Christensen, dean of the 


on the program, which included representatives 
of the 4-H 
talks by 


clubs, Future Farmers of America 
and Lois M. Clark, of the Pennsyl- 
vania Department of Public Instruction, and a 
group of youths on problems of farm youth. 
The Wednesday evening session was a dinner 
at the Hotel Waldorf-Astoria on “Democracy 
at Work.” Lord Baldwin; Louis J. 
ter of the National Grange; and Winthrop W. 
Aldrich, chairman of the Chase National Bank, 
New York, and 


were the speakers. 


Taber, mas- 


vice-chairman of the congress, 
For Thursday morning, after the present issue 
of SCHOOL AND Society had gone to press, there 


was announced a joint meeting of the seminars 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


PauLt VeLLAcoTT, head master of the Harrow 


School, England, has been elected master of 
Peterhouse, Cambridge, in succession to the late 


Professor H. W. 


V. Temperley. 


Dr. CHARLES A. Lory, since 1909 president of 
the Colorado State College at Fort Collins, will 


on October 1, 1940. 


retire 


Miss ANNA E. KiNG, for the past five years 
associate professor of ease work and direetor of 
field work in the Fordham University School of 
Social Service, has been appointed dean of the 


school. 


At Rutgers University, Dr. Hans Heymann 
has been named research professor in the Bu- 
reau of Economies and Business Research, under 
a special grant, and Joseph L. Potter has been 
appointed to an assistant professorship in elee- 


trical engineering. i 


Dr. ALFRED L. ANDERSON, acting head of the 


department of geology at the University of 


Idaho, has been appointed assistant professor 
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in Horace Mann School and a genera! meeting 
in the MeMillin Theater on “The Contribution 
of Higher Edueation and Adult Edueation ¢, 
Democracy.” The latter session was to be ad. 
dressed by Karl W. Bigelow, of the America: 
Education; Mildred H. McAfee. 
president of Wellesley College, and Morse A 
Cartwright, director of the American Associ: 
Adult 
sion, presided over by Colonel Theodore Roos 
Youth Organ 


zations to Demoeratie Life” was to be part 


Couneil on 


tion for Edueation. An afternoon ses 
velt, on “The Contributions of 


pated in by representatives of the Boy Sco 





of America, Girl Seouts, Boys’ Club of America 
and Camp Fire Girls. 

The congress came to a close with an evening 
Aceording 
the program, Mr. Aldrich served as chairma 
Thomas H. 


Committee, Teachers College, made a report on 


mass meeting at Carnegie Hall. 


Briggs, chairman of the Faculty 
the seminar sessions; H. W. Prentis, Jr., pres 
dent of the Armstrong Cork Company, La 
easter, Pa.; John W. Studebaker, United States 
Commissioner of Edueation, and Dean Rus» 


were the speakers. 


of geology at Cornell University. He will giv 





lectures in economie geology. 

Dr. Froyp C. WiLcox, direetor of curriculum, 
guidance and administration at Linfield College, 
MeMinnville, Ore., has resigned to accept a simi 
lar position at the University of Redlands, Cali 
fornia. 

Dr. Huco Breirner, Vienna, has been ap 
pointed research associate in public administra 
tion at the Claremont Colleges, California. 


Dr. E. Curtis, professor of modern history, 
has been elected to the Lecky chair of modern 
history at the University of Dublin, to succeed 
Dr. A. Alison Phillips, who has resigned. [1 


T. W. Moody will sueceed Dr. Curtis. 


PEPPINO MANGRAVITE, who has twice received 
a Guggenheim fellowship and who has served > 
art director of Sarah Lawrence College, Bronx 
ville, N. Y., has been appointed a member 0! 
the faculty of Cooper Union, New York City. 
He will give advanced instruction in painting 
in both the day and night schools. 
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Dr. THomas W. GOSLING, assistant superin 
‘endent of schools at Washington, D. C., has 
resigned. He succeeded Dr. Harvey A. Smith 
vear ago. 

i A. CuHartToN Deas has retired from his 
st of direetor of the Sunderland, England, 
tblic libraries, museum and art gallery, which 
has held for thirty-five years. He is known 
the originator of a system for showing mu 
objects to the blind by means of touch. 

He was president of the Museums Association 

1926-27. 

JoHN CHARLES HARDING, since 1906 librarian 
of the Cleveland Medical Library Association, 

is retired because of ill health. 


Dr. Kart T. Compton, president of the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Dr. 
Harold G. Moulton, president of the Brookings 
Institution, have been named, with four others, 


Technology, and 


ubers of the civilian advisory committee of 


the Army and Navy Munitions Board, which 
be known as the War Resources Board. 
The committee will cooperate in perfecting 


plans for the mobilization of the economic re- 
sourees in order that the United States may be 
a position to meet any emergency. 


Proressor H. Scuuutze, of Calvin College, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., was reeleeted president of 
the National Union of Christian Schools at the 
nineteenth annual convention held on August 9 


ark, N. J. 


at Prospeet 


TRIBUTE was paid recently to John P. Butler, 
who retired on July 1 as president of the board 
Glenn Stephens 

troduced a resolution at the board meeting 
commending the work which Mr. Butler had 


education at Madison, Wis. 


done during his ten-year period of service. 
Members of the board presented to Mr. Butler 


a set of golf elubs. 


At the eighty-third commencement exercises 
of Tufts College on June 19 the doctorate of 
humane letters was awarded to Frank George 
Wren, for thirty-two years dean of the faculty 
of arts and seiences of Tufts College, and the 
honorary degree of master of arts was conferred 
on Katharine Lord, director of the Winsor 
School, Boston. 


'wo medals each year in honor of the late Dr. 
Charles Holmes Pettee, for many years dean of 
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the faculty of the University of New Hampshire, 
will be awarded by alumni of the university to 
citizens and former residents of the State of New 
Hampshire for distinguished service in profes- 
sional fields. The medals are the project of the 
1939 Alumni Fund, 
through the university in a public ceremony. 


and will be conferred 


Dr. JAMES Harvey Rocers, Sterling professor 
of political economy at Yale University, was 
killed on August 13 in the accident to an air 
plane of the Pan American Airways. He was 
forty-eight years old. 

Dr. JOSEPH Ross STEVENSON, president emer 
itus of Princeton Theological Seminary, New 
Jersey, a former pastor of the Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, died on August 13. He 


was seventy-three years old. 


Dr. ALFRED J. PEARSON, dean of the College 
of Liberal Arts and since 1907 professor of 
German languages and literature at Drake Uni 
He was sixty-nine 
Minister to 


versity, died on August 10. 


vears old. Dr. Pearson was U. 8. 


Poland in 1924 and to Finland from 1925 to 
1930. 
Dr. Bernard L. JEFFERSON, professor of 


English at the University of Illinois, died on 


August 9 at the age of fifty-two years. 


ALGERNON COLEMAN, since 1919 professor of 
French at the University of Chieago, associate 
editor of The Journal of Higher Education, died 


on August 8. He was sixty-three years old. 


Dr. Joun A. LESH, professor of economies at 
Temple University, Philadelphia, with which he 
had been connected for thirty-one years, died on 
August 6 at the age of fifty-nine years. 

GEORGE HEIDELBERG, in charge of student and 
National Youth Administration employment at 
the Louisiana State University, was found fatally 
His death is 
He was sixty 


wounded at his home on July 31. 
believed to have been by suicide. 
years old. Mrs. Heidelberg was secretary to Dr. 
James Monroe Smith, formerly president of the 
university, now indicted on charges of embezzle- 
ment. She is now secretary to Acting President 
Paul M. Hebert. 

Dr. DonaLtp J. CAMPBELL, lecturer in Latin 
at the University of Edinburgh, was killed in 
the recent bomb explosion at King’s Cross Sta 
tion, London. 
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Dr. Harotp HOTELLING, professor of eco- 
Columbia University, has been ap- 
Statistical Institute to 
rive a Cal- 
cutta, Bombay, Madras and other cities in India. 
During three months in India Dr. Hotelling will 
statistical 


nomics at 
pointed by the Indian 


series of lectures on statistics in 


with officials on 


consult government 
problems related to population, agriculture and 
Before going to India he will de- 


Henri Poinearé 


education. 
liver six leetures at the Institut 
in Paris. 

M. Epovarp Herriot, president of the French 
Chamber of Deputies, who was expected to at- 
tend the Congress on Edueation for Demoeracy 
at Teachers College, Columbia University, has 
his visit to the United States on ae- 
the international situation. 


cancelled 
count ot 

THE Rey. Raymonp C, Knox, chaplain of Co- 
lumbia University, and Milton Halsey Thomas, 
curator of the Columbiana collection, will repre- 
sent the university at a celebration on August 
23 of the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary 
of the founding of the University of King’s Col- 
lege, Halifax, N. S. 

Dr. JouN ERSKINE, who retired in 1937 as 
director of the Juilliard School of Musie in New 
York City, spoke at a luncheon given in his 
honor at Los Angeles on August 7. His subject 
was “Edueation for a Better World.” 


Dr. FRANK P, GRAHAM, president of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, will give the three 
Edward Douglass White leetures on citizenship 
at the Louisiana State University in March or 
Those who have given the lee- 
tures in Dr. Howard W. 
Odum, of the University of North 
Judge Manley O. Hudson, of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice; Dr. Yandell 
Elliott and Dr. Thomas Reed Powell, both of 
Harvard University; Dr. Herman Finer, of the 
University of London, and Dr, Robert Maclver, 


early in April. 


previous years are: 


Carolina; 


of Columbia University. 

Dr. GeorGe R. TuHroop, chaneellor of Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis, delivered the com- 
mencement address at the summer session at the 


University of Missouri on August 4. 


THE Advisory Council on Human Relations, 


authorized at the Richmond meeting by the 
executive committee of the American Association 


for the Advancement of Science, has organized 
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with Dr. Horace B. English, of the Ohio State 
University, as chairman, and Dr. C. E. Lively. 
University of Missouri, secretary. Other oie 
bers of the council are Dr. J. L. Hypes, Uni- 
versity of Connecticut; Dr. C. C. Zimmerman, 
Harvard University; Dr. W. M. Krogman, (yn; 
versity of Chicago; Dr. R. E. Coker, Universit 
of North Carolina; Dr. Douglas Fryer, New 
York University, and Fred C. Pederson, state 
forester, Charlottesville, Va. The council was 
appointed at the suggestion of the U. S. Fores 
Service to act as a central advisory and coordi- 
nating body for research into the human-re|a- 
tions problems of reforestation and soil conser 
vation and such other problems as may arise 


New York UNIVERSITY will establish a new 
center for teachers in Jamaica this fall, where 
it will offer evening courses in commerce and 
education. All the courses conducted in the new 
branch will be given by regular members of the 
faculties of the School of Edueation and of the 
School of Commerce, Accounts and 
The division of commerce will be supervised by 
Dr. John H. Prime, director of admissions at 
the School of Commerce and formerly director 
of the division of commerce of Hofstra College. 
Dr. Arthur D. Whitman, formerly dean of 
Hofstra College, will be direetor of the divisio 
of education. The 
identical with those at the Washington Square 
division of the university. Credits earned wil! 
be accepted by the School of Commerce toward 
the requirements of its degree of bachelor o! 
science and its certificate in a specialized field 
of business. Credits earned before July | 


the School of Commeree courses also may be 


ecommerce courses will be 


? 


transferred to the Jamaica center. 


A conTEsT for the first award of a $750 grant 
by the John Dewey Research Fellowship at 17 
Lexington Avenue, New York City, has been an 
nounced by Professor Sidney Hook, chairman. 
The award will be for original research on any 
problem of general significance to the American 
labor movement or for a constructive analysis 
The fellowship was founded 


? 


of a labor problem. 
by friends and admirers of Professor Dewey 
honor of his approaching eightieth birthday, in 
appreciation of his contributions to the labor 
movement and to human progress. Contestants 
are required to submit a detailed outline of @ 
proposed manuscript, to be preferably of book 





























The 


manu- 
The 


before November 30. 


on or 
must be completed within a year. 
will be made by a committee consisting of 


rs. Dewey and Hook and Julius Hochman, 
labor leader. The chosen manuscript will be 
iblished by the fellowship. 

Ronert H. HINCKLEY, chairman of the Civil 
‘onautics Authority, has announced that the 
eces and universities for the training of 
10,000 civilian pilots in connection with the 


4 
LP! 


Army Air Corps expansion program will soon 
be selected. The Civil Aeronauties Authority, 


ch has received $4,000,000 for student pilot 


raining, hopes to have the program in operation 
t the beginning of the academie year. 


PLANS for a new high school to be erected in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., at a cost of $2,700,000, designed 
accommodate 3,000 students to relieve the 
crowded conditions in that borough, have been 
nnounced. The school will be known as the 
Fort Hamilton High Sehool; it will be situated 
n the North Shore Road overlooking the Nar- 
ws. The site is that of the country house of 
he old Crescent Athletic Club. The building 
anned in the form of the letter H. It will 
have open recessed courts to the north and south, 
giving classrooms the east and west ex- 
osure. The auditorium forms a _ connecting 
ilding between the two main parts of the 


‘hool. 


Two gymnasiums—one for boys and 
ne for girls—will be provided. 
By the will of Dr. Joel E. Spingarn, who died 
July 26, a trust fund of $20,000 is established 
to perpetuate the Spingarn medal awarded an- 
lly for an outstanding achievement by an 
The will provides that the 
nner of the medal, which was founded in 1913, 
shall be designated by the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People. 


American Negro. 


A MOVEMENT to establish a Fairbridge Me- 
morial College in Southern Rhodesia, the native 
country of Kingsley Fairbridge, founder of set- 
tlement schools in Australia and Canada which 
bear his name, was inaugurated according to the 
London Times at a gathering in Rhodesia House, 
London, on August 3. A representative council 
has been formed under the chairmanship of Lord 
de Saumarez, and the Prime Minister of the 
Colony, G. M. Huggins, has promised active 


support. 


Mr. Huggins said it had long been the 
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desire of his government that a training college 
on the Fairbridge model should be established 
in the country where Fairbridge was born, and 
where his father still lived, and he was confident 
that the council would soon be in a position to 
The British 
Government had expressed sympathy and he was 
confident of their practical support. The chil- 
dren would be very carefully selected and would 


vo right ahead with the project. 


he maintained until sent out with reliable escorts. 
It was not intended that they should necessarily 
beeome farm workers, but careers would be avail- 
them in. striet with their 
As wards of the state they would 


able to accordance 
capabilities. 
he given the same opportunities for advanced 
edueation and for competing for the various 
scholarships and bursaries as any child born in 
the colony. 


THE correspondent of the London Times, 
writing from Budapest on July 30, reports that 
more than 4,000 Girl Guides, representing some 
twenty-five countries, took part in the flag-rais- 
ing ceremonies which opened the first interna- 
tional Girl Guide Pax-ting or Jamboree. The 
Pax-Ting, which is being held in a Hungarian 
Crown forest at Gododllo, near Budapest, lasted 
until the middle of August. 
exhibitions of wood-craft, cookery, handicrafts, 


The guides gave 


folk-daneing, national sports and other phases 
of Girl Guide activity and made exeursions 
through Budapest and the surrounding country- 
side. 
the Arehduchess Joseph Francis, patroness of 
the Hungarian Girl Guides, and were addressed 
on July 30 by Regent Admiral Horthy. Nearly 
500 Girl Guides from the British Empire at- 
—250 Britain 
Australia, Zealand, 
They 


The guides were welcomed to Hungary by 


tended the Pax-Ting from Great 
and over 200 from New 
South Africa, India and the West Indies. 
form the second largest group, exceeded only by 
the 2,000 Hungarians. 


THE University of Peiping has been reopened 
under the direetion of Professor Hisomu Nagat, 
formerly of the University of Formosa. Monlin 
Chiang, writing to Nature as chaneellor of the 
National University of Peking, states that the 
National University is now in Kunming, Yun- 
nan, as part of the National Southwestern Asso- 
ciated University. He says that, following the 
fall of the city on July 29, 1937, all the national 
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universities in Peiping moved with their faculties 
and staffs and almost 90 per cent. of their stu- 
dents, leaving behind them practically all their 
books and apparatus, to the interior and com- 
bined into several groups under new names, of 
National Associated 


which the Southwestern 
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University is one. As the evacuation took place 
during the summer vacation, these universities 
were able to reopen in their new homes more or 
less according to their original academic caley 
dars, with what little equipment they had secured 
in the short interval. 


SHORTER ARTICLES AND DISCUSSION 


“GUIDANCE” BRINGS CONFUSION 

AbJUSTING to progress frequently brings con- 
fusion in thought and conduet, and progress in 
educational practice is no exception. Of such 
an origin is the present confusion about the re- 
lation of guidance to edueational ideals and 
practice. 

If one questions that this confusion exists, it 

only necessary to talk with or listen to the c¢on- 
versation of teachers returning to school for 
eraduate studies, attending summer curriculum 
laboratories and workshops to realize that these 
good people are perplexed. A similar situation 
exists among teachers attending educational con- 
ferences. This perplexity results from their in- 
ability to arrive at a satisfactory assimilation 
of the ever-present emphasis on “guidance” into 
the strueture of their educational thought. 

Many of the teachers who seek further grad- 
outlook. 


They believe in functionalizing the curriculum, 


uate study are progressive in their 
for they realize that most courses of study to- 
day are vestiges of an era when the secondary 
school student was markedly different from what 
he is to-day. If they are to serve their proper 
function in modern society, these teachers recog- 
nize that they must provide a curriculum which 
is very directly related to the urgent require- 
It is true, differences 


ments of their students. 


of opinion exist as to where and how far the 
eurriculum shall grow from its origin in stu- 
dents’ needs, but there is pretty general agree- 
ment that, above all things, it must guide the 
child toward a mature, socially acceptable ad- 
justment to the social group. ’Obviously, there 
is only one way to do this adequately and that 
is to study the individual, to evaluate and reeord 
his progress, continually modifying the curricu- 
lum according as evaluation shows the amount 
and direction of progress. 

These same teachers who are engaged in grad- 


uate study, at the same summer session, are 1m- 


pressed with the claims of “guidance.” They 
have been told by their principal: “Go up there 
to school and find out about guidance. Our 
neighbors have just instituted a Guidance Py 
gram, and I want to start one in my school this 
fall.” they 


learn that guidance is knowing the child as 


Consequently, investigate. They 
individual and helping him to develop his pote: 
tialities by giving him the necessary knowled 
and developing in him the necessary skills. Th 
of all this is the achievement of a wel 
life for the 
dance is deseribed as bringing about an adjust 


aim 
rounded student. Sometimes gu 
ment of the whole child, helping him to seleet 
suitable life goals or analyzing his strengths and 
weaknesses. ! 

Such statements as these might well suffice as 
a definition of the purpose of modern education 
Edueation, defined in such a way, involves 
attack 


would seem that we have two different names 


whole-hearted upon the curriculum. It 
for the same thing. 

It is true that guidance courses in teacher 
training institutions lay a great deal of stress 
on techniques for individual study, while em 
riculum courses lay greater stress on materials 
and means. Nevertheless, these two emphases 
must be seen as different aspects of the same coi 
cept, namely, education. 

To see why such a bewildering state of affairs 
exists, let us consider how it has come about 
Every one cognizant of the historical trends o! 
the American public school well knows that they 
may be characterized as the enlargement of the 
concept of the aim of publie education. The 
first schools were concerned with training 1! 
a very restricted area of intellectual function 
Subsequent development saw an inerease in the 
scope of the offerings of the school to include 

1 Statements such as these are to be found fre 
quently in the Thirty-Seventh Yearbook of the 
National Society for the Study of Education, Part 
I, entitled ‘Guidance in Edueational Institutions. 

















the sciences, literature and the graphie arts, and 

y courses admittedly vocational in aim. 
Finally there came a realization that more than 

telleetual training was necessary. The impor- 

of character and personality development 

e to be realized, with the result that to-day 
e <chool seeks to edueate the whole child. 

No small impetus to this last development was 
n by those who, over 40 years ago, under the 
lership of Witmer, began the application of 
methods of clinical psychology to school 

problems. ‘To trace all the origins of the con- 

ception of the whole child as the concern of the 
would be perhaps an impossible task, at 

st not a very fruitful one. The tracing of this 
dea is of small consequence when compared with 

e necessity for redueing the waste energy in 

ir attempts to put its basie concepts into prae- 
tice. Suffice it to say that much of the impetus 
came from without the main body of educational 
thought of the time. 

Karly studies of the intelligence of school chil- 
dren, showing the prevalence of feeble-minded- 
ness and retardation, were followed by evidence 
ndicating the extent to which school failures 
resulted from failures in personality develop- 

ent. When these facts were fully realized, and 
when other trends of thought came to be felt, 

ovision for the whole child was made in the 
form of psycho-edueational clinies. Clinical spe- 
cialists were added to the school staff in the 
larger cities, and in less densely populated areas 
the services of traveling elinies were and are still 
being made available. Thus personnel functions 
me as an adjunet to the school program. 

t first the activities of these clinics were con- 
fined to the detection and certification of the 
feeble-minded, selection of students for special 
classes, giving attention to the more pronounced 
behavior problems and the juvenile delinquents 
within Gradually there developed 
the realization that what was good for these 
extreme deviates might, with modifications, be 
good for the normal, in faet, for all children. 
Eventually the idea of guidance was born. 


the school. 


Other lines of evolutionary ascent contributed 
to the appearance of this new genus, not the least 


ot 


which was that which had its inception in 


Parsons’ early work in vocational guidance. 
Whatever the sources of all the contributary 

evolutionary streams which meet in the present- 

(lay concept of guidance it has grown up con- 
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currently with, yet separate from, the current 
broader concept of the curriculum. It ‘s there- 
fore a product of aceretion rather than a result 
of elear thinking in terms of the goals of edu- 
eation. We have here just another example of 
compartmentalized thinking which always results 
in confusion. 

Just as compartmentalized thinking is inim- 
the 
individual, so it is an impediment to the think- 


ical to sound and healthy adjustment of 
ing of edueators. It is for this reason that the 
situation at present may lead to serious conse- 
quences. 

In the first place, curriculum studies are made 
without knowledge of the contributions whieh 
those engaged in personnel work can make; the 
latter are out of touch with the specifie prob 
In one instanee, 
the 


study of personal grooming by having a well- 


lems of curriculum planning. 
a curriculum group proposed beginning 
rroomed girl stand before the class as a subject 
for analysis. No thought was given to what 
effeet this might have upon the attitudes of the 
girl or the rest of the class. This is evidence of 
just the sort of compartmentalization of thought 
and practice for which the high school student 
is eriticized. 

Another manifestation of this divided effort is 
the addition of guidance courses. It is claimed 
that 


problems, much can be done in “group gui- 


sinee adolescents have so many common 


danee.” This is, of course, the justification for 
group instruction of any kind; it makes the 
publie school possible. However, why should 
some problems be called geography, others lit- 
erature and others mathematics, while others are 
called guidance, unless it be that the former eon- 
the child? 
There are some areas of adolescent concern which 
It is felt 
that the high-school student should know some- 


tribute nothing to the growth of 
have been neglected in the curriculum. 
thing about mathematics and the physical and 


the attitude 
toward his own behavior is left to chance and 


biological seiences, but scientific 


superstition. Vocational choice is a matter of 
prime importance, yet the contributions which 
the traditional make 
all too frequently overlooked. 


even curriculum ean are 
The solution is a 
general revitalization of the curriculum; not an- 
other aceretion. 

The eventual result of compartmentalization 


will be stultification of progress in curriculum 
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revision and the relegation of “guidance” to the 
limbo of fad. 
when we have guidance to take care of whatever 
With 


such an attitude arising, it will not be surprising 


Why change a course of study 
is not being done in the various courses? 


continue to be saddled with a non-fune- 


If the word “guidance” could 


if we 
tional curriculum. 
be banished of itself it would be good riddance, 
but the that banishment 


would go all the salutary benefits which acerue 


danger is with such 
to edueation as a result of concentration upon a 
study of the individual child. 

Even individual contact with students will be 
left to the personnel officer, the specialist, rather 
than becoming the essential skill of the classroom 
teacher. Such practice is even now the case. 
The teacher will say, “I’ve too much to do teach- 
ing my class to bother with knowing the indi- 

Anyway, we have a_ person 
that Or, “Why should I 


vidual student. 


whose business is.” 


be concerned with the vocational plans of my. 


for? 
Here 


is voeational guidance 


What 


Let the specialist handle such matters.” 


students? 


we have compartmentalization of practice. 

This leads to another point. There are as- 
pects of what is now subsumed under the title 
of “guidance” which do not lend themselves to 
group procedures nor to the ministrations of 
those of meager training. There is need for a 
specialist. Personality maladjustments, evalua- 
tion of individual capacities, ete., are examples. 
No matter how thoroughly we try to fit the school 
to the child, human fallibility will preclude per- 
There will be failures in teaching prae- 
all youth problems can be dealt with 


Furthermore, two factors 


fection. 
Not 


by group 


tice. 
methods. 
important in the development of the child, his 
home and his community, can not be entirely 


controlled by the school. As a result of these 
facts, there will continue to be the maladjusted 
pupils who will need individual study for the 
purpose of diagnosis and correction. Every stu- 
dent needs the services of one especially trained 
to evaluate his voeational aptitudes and _ inter- 
For these functions such a term as “indi- 


The 


term is not important, providing it connotes 


ests. 
vidual counselling” could well be used. 
somewhat specialized study of the individual 
student’s problems. 

Whatever the name selected for the specialized 


and highly personal procedures, the main eon- 
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cern is that knowledge of students as individyals 
be not segregated from other phases of edy 

tional endeavor and prevented from really |\a\ 
ing its just influence upon educational aims a) 

procedures. It is just this sort of segregat 
which is abetted by the present loose use o} 
The present confusion can }y 


term “guidance.” 
prevented from going farther than it has alre: 
by discouraging the use of the term “guidance.’ 
If a truly modern view of the function of « 
cation as helping the child to attain a full, we! 
rounded, socially approved maturity is accepted, 
the two terms are unnecessary. As it is, we hav 
two names for two ill-defined concepts. Wha: 
we want is a fuller and broader development of 
our concept of education. The “guidance” at- 
titude should permeate the entire school in al] 
its practices. 

STANLEY 8. Marzo. 

ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL UNIVERSITY 


THE ORIGIN OF OBJECTIVE 
EXAMINATIONS 
In the educational literature and in 
addresses the assertion is not infrequently made 
that objective examinations or tests in scho 
subjects (with intelligence tests the present dis- 
cussion is not econeerned) were first introduced 
into American elementary schools, that thence 
they gradually entered our high schools and ¢! 
finally they conquered the colleges. This assei 
tion is untrue. The truth is that objective 
examinations in academic subjects were 
The place where this 
happened in America was the University of Mis 
souri and the time earlier than 1908. 
The present writer, who counts H. Ebbing! 


given to college students. 


among his university teachers, was strong!) 
pressed with the possibility of applying 
method, used in 1895-96 by Ebbinghaus tor 
fatigue studies on gymnasium boys in Germany 
now to his students in the psychology depart 
ment of the University of Missouri for the pu 
pose of determining the marks to be give! 





them for their semester achievements in ps} 
ogy. The German term “Kombinationsmethoce, 


used by Ebbinghaus, did not seem to fit 


1? 


English language; and so he ealled his metho 
before his faculty colleagues “conjectural 
method.” G. M. Whipple in educational pu 
lications then diseussed the possibilities of tran 


, 


lating “Kombinationsmethode,” was not satisied 
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“conjectural” and proposed “completion 
the 
me the one of universal adoption in America. 


thod”; and latter term has gradually 


\{t first not a few of the writer’s faculty col- 


ies, Without informing themselves accurately, 


1.7] 
wh e 


knowing his procedure only from 
on the eampus, ridiculed it before their 
ents, saying that the psychology teacher had 
tor punch big holes in a psychology text- 
k and then expected his students to guess 
the author had written in those fortuitously 
hed-out places. A few, however, under- 
stood, and saw wisdom in the method and began 
ise it in their departments, too, as early as 
1910; so in biology, chemistry, ete. And out- 
Missouri this examination procedure, ap- 
to engineering students, was favorably 
ented upon by a man greatly interested in 
neering edueation, V. Karapetoff. 
[he following quotations, which are quite 
dental remarks in two articles (not at all 
| to objective examinations) by A. P. 
Weiss, late professor in Ohio State University, 


vas at the time a student assistant in the 
rsity of Missouri, serve as historical proof 
he fact that the objective method was already 
established 


\merican elementary school had yet used any 


routine in a college when no 


examination method. 


table records two quizzes given to a section 
class in the Introduction to Psychology. 
quizzes were of the Ebbinghaus conjectural 
in which the student is expected to supply 
priate words in the blanks whieh have been 
a text.1 
elementary class in experimental psychology 


+ 


150 students at the University of Missouri 
graded for a whole semester. . . . The Ebbing- 

njectural method of examination was used 
t the personal equation of the instructor might 


minated as much as possible.2 
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We thus see the objective examination treated 
in those early years as a routine procedure in the 
University of Missouri. 

L. Thorn- 


dike, of Columbia University, began to interest 


At about the same time, say, 1910, E. 


his students in educational psychology classes in 
a variety of objective examination methods, such 
as true-false, multiple-choice, matching, comple 
tion. Neither did he know what had been done 
already in Missouri nor did we know anything 
about his early examination trials previous to 
1911. 


time usually entered elementary schools as teach- 


Sinee those students of Thorndike at that 


ers or principals, it is quite natural that objec- 
tive tests came gradually to be introduced into 
elementary schools. But this fact does not alter 
the other fact that the completion method was 
already a routine examination method applied to 
college students. 

Whieh of all the objective examination meth- 
reliable? 


ods is the most It may depend on 


cireumstanees. All methods require good judg- 
ment on the part of the person who makes them 
up. However, let us quote a recent book answer- 


ing this question: 


The results of more than thirty studies in which 
various types of examinations have been compared 
are in fairly close agreement. In terms of reliabil- 
ity they reveal that the reeall or completion type is 
most reliable, the multiple-choice ranks second, the 
true-false third, and the essay examination last. 
These types rank in the same order with respect to 
validity. 


The completion test had its real origin in Ger- 
many. It was first given to the publie by H. 
Ebbinghaus in his report to the International 
Congress of Psychology, which met in Munich in 
1896. 

Max F. Meyer 

UNIVERSITY OF MIAMI, FLORIDA 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


THE ST. LOUIS SCHOOL SURVEY 
iN their whole history covering a period of one 
red years, the St. Louis publie schools have 
nly two comprehensive surveys. The first 
e, Dr. Chas. A. Judd and his associates from 
University of Chieago directed in 1916. The 


Jour. Edue. Psychol., pp. 555-556, December, 


second one, Dr. George D. Strayer and his staff 
from the Teachers College of Columbia Univer- 
sity in New York City completed in 1939. 

On April 24, Dr. Strayer presented his report 
consisting of 2,480 typewritten pages to the 
Board of Education; and at a series of meetings 





2 SCIENCE, n.s., 36: 404—405, 1912. 
3 Eurich and Carroll, Educ. Psychol., p. 
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held throughout the city he and his staff of edu- 
cational experts interpreted their findings to the 
public. Newspapers also published the results 
Consequently, the citizens of St. 


as the Board of Education have 


extensively. 
Louis as well 
received the advice of these educators on prac- 
tically every phase of the publie school system. 

The survey cost $50,000 plus expenditures of 
Will the 
people of St. Louis get their money’s worth out 
of it? 
upon how much cooperative study and effort the 
Board of 


from the teachers and from all who are interested 


several thousands more for ineidentals. 


No one knows. The answer will depend 


Education obtains from the publie, 
in the public schools. The facts alone are illu- 
minating; but the educational philosophy pro- 
pounded by the survey staff as a basis for inter- 
The 


people of St. Louis have before them the neces- 


pretation gives the facts added significance. 


sity of considering not only the factual picture 
of their school system, but the forward-looking 
philosophy expressed by the surveyors. 

St. Louis needs to spend more money for its 
public school system, the survey shows, as the 
only means of realizing the full scope of reecom- 
mended improvements. This will require ap- 
proval by a definite majority of the citizens. 
The survey staff wisely stipulated a ten-year 
period as a reasonable time in which to bring 
their recommendations into full fruition. 

Most of the improvements recommended by the 
survey staff, possibly all of them, can be elassi- 
fied in one of three categories; or, to state it 
figuratively, they ean be deposited in one of three 
baskets. The first of these might be labeled lack 
of funds; the second, prohibitive laws; and the 
third, opposing philosophy. The school authori- 
ties will have to find ways of removing the limi- 
tations implied by these labels before they can 
apply fully the advice of the survey staff. 

Many of the improvements recommended are 
ambitious undertakings. Even before the sur- 
vey, the loeal school officials considered some of 
them desirable but unattainable on account of 
the lack of funds. Among these are the aban- 
donment of several obsolete school buildings and 
the erection of new ones; the extension of the 
school upward to include two years of college 
work; the extension of the school downward to 
include nursery education for children under five 
years ; the enlargement of opportunities for adult 
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education; a decrease in the size of classes; and 
the provision for elementary teachers to receiy; 
a salary equivalent to that paid to high-sehoo| 
teachers when preparation for service is equiya- 
lent. Belonging to this category are numerous 
minor recommendations. 

A few of the recommendations are desirable 
but unattainable for lack of legal authority to 
put them into practice. For example, a com- 
pulsory retirement plan for teachers is not vet 
legally possible in St. Louis. An amendment t 
the State Constitution eliminating a clause pro 
hibiting retirement was approved by popular 
vote in 1936; but as yet the Missouri Legisla 
ture has not enacted laws needed to put this 
recommendation of the survey staff into effect 
Likewise, the recommendation that a single ex 


ecutive appointed by the Board of Edueation } 
given control of all departments of sehool ad 
ministration in St. Louis will require the er 
ment of laws at Jefferson City before it can be 
applied; and efforts to obtain such action thus 
far have not been successful. 

Other measures for the improvement of thi 
schools include a revision of the sehool curricu 
lum, especially in the high schools; a new plan 
of elassifying and promoting pupils; changes 
in the method of teaching; the abandonment 0! 
testing except for purposes of research and : 
justment, and many other significant changes 1 
educational procedures. It would be impossibl 
to establish them instantly by administrative 
order; only the slower processes of educationa 
evolution will attain these goals. Nevertheless, 
all the recommendations are supported by 
philosophical argument which will stimulat 
mueh thinking within the teaching corps, and 
ultimately educational bound to 
accelerate as a result of this study. 

The survey staff has evaluated the educationa: 
practices now in vogue by standards that are 


progress is 


progressive and sometimes even ultra-modern. 
For example, the quarterly promotion plan, |o- 
cally respected for more than half a century, 
staff recommends changing to a plan of annua 
promotion on the basis of age rather than stand 
ards of achievement, and the use of standardized 
tests, a relatively recent practice, it would aban- 
many 


don except for research purposes. To 
teachers and school administrators, such reco! 
mendations will appear extremely radical. 

relate to 


Certain minor recommendations 
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smizing funds. These minor recommenda- 
alone might justify the cost of the survey 
a purely financial basis if they could be put 
‘nto effeet; but their realization, too, is usually 
tingent upon removing one or more of the 
hibitions already cited. 
The real value of the survey to St. Louis will 
eome undoubtedly, not through any recom- 
nded eeonomies, but through a knowledge that 
money rather than less money needs to be 
pent for publie education. It will be worth 
for the public to know that many expan- 
such as providing junior colleges by a 


as 


6-4-4 plan of organization, maintaining nursery 
schools, broadening the high-school eurrieulum, 
expanding 
this 
sense the final and most important values of the 


viving vocational eounseling and 


lult edueation are actually needed. In 


survey will be social rather than financial. To 
obtain these values for St. Louis even within 
the stipulated period of ten years, every organi- 
ration and every individual citizen who holds a 
vital interest in publie education will need to 
give this comprehensive survey a careful and 


nbiased examination. 
Geo. R. JOHNSON, 


Director of Tests and Measurements 
St. Louis PuBLic SCHOOLS 


EDUCATIONAL CHANGES IN 
SLOVAKIA 

Since the granting of autonomy to Slovakia 
in 1938 by the Czecho-Slovak Government, the 
educational system of that state has undergone 
considerable changes. On October 10, 1938, a 
new Ministry of Edueation was formed at Brati- 
slava, which proclaimed its first principles: all 
the educational forees must promote education 
in the national Slovak spirit, and the Slovak 
tongue is the only and exclusive language of the 
new country. A decrees 
rapidly put into effect thereafter. The 
Students were 


series of new was 
cross 
was put back into the classroom. 
prohibited from earrying on street demonstra- 
tions. All pictures not in agreement “with the 
Christian-Slovak and the Christian spirit of the 
whole educational system of Slovakia” were re- 
moved, and the picture of Andrej Hlinka, the 
late leader of the autonomist movement, was 
placed in the honorary position below the cross. 


On November 15 it was provided that all Czech 
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teachers were to be dismissed, with the exception 
of those who had married a Slovak. By the turn 
of 1939, the teaching of religion was made com- 
pulsory in all secondary and teachers institutions. 

Slovakia had lost altogether 1,495 (1,119 state 
and 375 private) Hungary. The 
Budapest government returned to the Bratislava 


schools to 
government 862 state and 73 private teachers, 
of whom 167 were Czechs and 167 Jews. By 
January, 1939, only 425 Slovak teachers were 
unemployed, most of whom (that 1s, 380) were 
the graduates of 1938. The ministry had al- 
ready begun forming special classes tor Jews 
with Jewish teachers. 

The main lines of the future developments 
were laid down in the speech of Mons. Dr. Jozef 
Tiso on February 21. According to him, spiri- 
the national 
the the 


Christian and national basis, these moral ele- 


tual eulture is foundation of all 


culture. Since new state is built on 
ments must be reflected in edueation, and their 
teaching is the first task and mission of the 
Slovak sehool. 
organized wherever they live in considerable 


Only Christians will teach in Chris- 


Special classes for Jews will be 


numbers. 
tian schools and only Jews in Jewish schools. 
In consideration of the diminished territory of 
the new state, the net of secondary schools must 
be reduced in numbers, while, on the other hand, 
new vocational and professional schools will have 
to be formed. Coeducation, even in the secon- 
dary schools, is contrary to moral, pedagogical 
and didactic reasons, and special classes for boys 
The 
Christian spirit must penetrate even the phys- 
text-books must 


and girls will be formed wherever possible. 


ical aspects of education. All 
be revised, and everything “damaging the youth” 
will be abolished. The Christian and national 
spirit must be also realized in the reorganization 
of the high institutions of learning, and partieu- 
larly in the selection of the university professors. 
As most Slovak students come from the low so- 
cial classes, the government will take steps to 
provide support to the most needy students. In 
return, the academic youth must appreciate this 
good-will of the government and repay it with 
The 


relation between the government and the church 


devoted services to the nation and the state. 


is very cordial, and the era of mutually useful 
cooperation has begun. The government counts 


on the moral support of the Catholic Church, as 
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well as of the Evangelical Church, and weleomes 
their sincere cooperation in the field of educa- 
tion. Religion will be compulsory in classes, and 
“the spiritual service” will be introduced also 
into the military and semi-military formations. 

Following these principles, Jozef Sivak, Min- 
ister of Edueation, took steps to reorganize the 
whole system, but more detailed information re- 
garding their accomplishments are still lacking. 
Considerable publicity has been given to the 
activities of the “Hlinka’s Youth,” divided into 
three the “viéata’”’ (wolves) from 


age groups 


the age of six to eleven, the “orl” (eagles) from 
twelve to sixteen, and the “junaci” (strong, 


husky young men) from sixteen to nineteen. Its 
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Slovak counter-part of the Fuhrer is Jan Datcik: 
its weekly organ is a weekly, The Young Si: 
published by the state publishing office. Succes 
tions have been made that the “wolves” ough: to 
remain a non-compulsory organization, but th, 
membership for the other branches be made « 
pulsory. The Hlinka’s Youth is to edueat 
Slovak youth so that it would grow up “in 
nation anchored to God, the nation full ot 

tual and physical health, a tolerant nation, a 


aggressive and educated nation ... which would 


be also strong economically.” 
JOSEPH S. Rovcer 
HorstTrRA COLLEGE, 
HEMPSTEAD, N. Y. 


QUOTATIONS 


DEMOCRACY IS FREEDOM 


Day after to-morrow will see the opening ses- 
sion of a Congress on Education for Democracy 
under the auspices of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, with Dean William F. Russell, 
of Teachers College, as chairman. In the course 
of three days the congress will be addressed by 
representatives of European sister democracies. 
Karl Baldwin, predecessor of Neville Chamber- 
lain as Prime Minister, will speak in person. 
Former Premier Edouard Herriot, detained in 
Paris by the international erisis, has sent his 
message. American scholars, educators, business 
leaders and labor leaders will contribute to the 
The work of the congress will not 
The 


sented will be made the basis for a concrete edu- 


symposium. 
end with adjournment. ideas there pre- 
cational program to be applied in the country at 
large. 

One specific service which a program of edu- 
cation for democracy ean render is to bring back 
into common use an old synonym for democracy, 
and that is the word “freedom.” The connota- 
tions of democracy are precious, and the issues 
between the democratic nations and their avowed 
enemies in the world to-day are sufficiently clear. 


Yet there is a warmth about the thing ealled 
freedom that makes the heart beat faster. De- 


mocracy is technically a way of government, but 
freedom is a way of life. American pulses re- 
spond easily to the ideal of government of the 


people, by the people, for the people. But a 


free people comes even closer to us than a sel! 
governing people, except as the mind automati- 
cally translates a self-governing people into a 
nation of freemen. 

The issue in the world to-day is between free- 
dom and serfdom, between free men and nations 
under the heel of an autocrat. Ideologies and 
totalitarianism are bookish for the 
Even demoeracy has an academi 


words too 
plain people. 
tinge. But everybody knows the difference be- 
tween a free man and a serf or a slave. The 
contest to-day is not between democracy 

something newer and therefore presumably bet 
ter called totalitarianism. It is a choice between 
the familiar thing ealled freedom and the yery 
old thing ealled slavery. Dialectics may develop 
a lofty argument in which totalitarianism bi 
comes a lofty conception in which the individual 
surrenders the totality of his being to the su- 
perior claims of the state, losing himself to tind 
But no logie will set out to prove that 


4] 
| 


himself. 
a slave is a higher being than a free man, or 
man’s highest lot is to be owned body and sow! 
by somebody outside himself. 

To-day it is serfdom in the European dictato! 
ships, where the peasant is tied to the soil and 
the worker is shackled to his job. The thing 's 
not a rival “philosophy” challenging the demo 


) 


Dictatorship to-day mean 


mn 


cratie philosophy. 
life regulated by a policeman with a gun 
Russia it was a policeman with a knout—agal! 
a system of life in which men and women 

free to go and come without benefit ot 
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work or to abstain, free to marry and 
idren for society or to abstain from mar- 
ee to think, feel, create. 
. we fix our minds on this central idea of 
we in the democracies are spared cer- 
ibts and hesitations which sometimes be- 
Can we eall Great Britain with its strong 
ement a democracy in the sense of Amer- 


an democracy? Is it the ideal democracy in 
France with its strong militarist tradition? For 
itter, have we a real democracy in this 


country as long as political democracy is unae- 
companied by industrial democracy? These are 
by no means questions to be lightly dismissed. 
But the answer and the honest answer becomes 
easier when we say freedom rather than demoe- 
racy. Men and women are free in England, 
Franee, the United States. In these times we 
are not concerned with refined and abstract 
notions of freedom, but with freedom as sharply 
redefined for us by the enslaved totalitarian 
peoples.—The New York Times. 


REPORTS 


REPORT OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 
SCIENCE INSTRUCTION OF THE 
NATIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION! 


luk Department of Science Instruction of the 
National Edueation Association was organized 
1895 at its summer convention in Denver. The 
parent organization, the National Eduea- 
\ssociation, stands as a friend and champion 

of the teacher, no matter whether in a one-room 
schoolhouse, of which Ameriea still has 130,000, 
i the large schools in the modern metropolis. 
Subject-matter is a significant part of the 
school program. Through its departments, the 
\. E. A. appeals to those interested in particular 
fields of subject-matter or certain phases of 
supervision and administration. The _ best 
thought regarding special fields is what the de- 
partment should be providing for its members. 
Bibliographies of the latest materials published 
should be furnished. The finest in methods, 
economy in praetice, professional growth and 
development should be demonstrated and enecour- 
d by the department. So mueh activity 


d be provided by the department that 
people not primarily interested in that field will 
be attracted to it. This emphasis of subject- 
‘ter has reached a fine climax in the Depart- 
ment otf Science Instruetion. 
uder the able leadership of Ira C. Davis as 
‘ident, the department began to fulfil one of 
‘le duties a department should have. Proceed- 
igs were printed in 1935 for the first time. 
Contacting the members in this conerete manner 
s very desirable. These little books have car- 


‘Report of the president, Mildred Fahey, San 
isco meeting, July 3, 1939. 


ried the exeellent ideas of the leaders in science 
who have spoken at the conventions. Group 
meetings and discussions were possible at many 
places distant from the convention city. The 
many members of the department were thus 
benefited whether they attended the convention 
or not and were made cognizant of the progress 
in science teaching. 

Through teaching its own members, the depart- 
ment proved a valuable means of widening the 
scope of the National Edueation Association. 
This should definitely be the work of each and 
every department of the association. Each 
braneh derives its strength from the integrity of 
the trunk. 

Science teachers everywhere became impressed 
with the need of a great national investigation 
into what science could do for the schools. A 
fourteen-year program in which science is taught 
from kindergarten through junior college is one 
of the special aims of the department. Science is 
seeping downward through the schools and it 
must be handled wisely and with a sense of the 
special needs of the pupils at the various levels. 
The social significance of science is overwhelm- 
ing, and both the beneficial effects as well as 
the terrible aspects need to be understood better. 
For many reasons, the officers of the department 
petitioned the executive committee of the Na- 
tional Edueation Association in February, 1938, 
for a sum of money for the basis of such a study. 

The financial part of such a nation-wide move- 
ment is the most important phase. The depart- 
ment had a membership of several thousand, but 
its small fee only printed its Proceedings. Very 
generously and with understanding the executive 
committee expressed approval of such a com- 
mittee. 
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After the core committee was assured of life, 
all the national groups of science teachers were 
invited to cooperate. Nine organizations have 
sent a delegate to the committee. The six mem- 
bers representing the Department of Science are 
Ira C. Davis, Chairman; W. R. Teeters, Board of 
Education, St. Louis; Ralph Powers, Columbia 
University; C. EK. Preston, University of North 
Carolina; Mrs. Gladys Potter, State Department 
aw 
Croxton, Teachers College, Minnesota; Florence 
G. Billing, Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan ; 
Ellsworth S. Osbourn, New York University; 
Harold Metealf, Oak Park High, Oak Park, 
Illinois; Harry A. Carpenter, Rochester, New 
York; P. R. Houdek, National Biology Associa- 
tion; Martin V. MeGill, American Chemieal So- 
ciety; Nathan A. Neal, Rhodes High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Hanor A. Webb, Peabody Col- 
lege, Nashville, Tennessee. 


of Education, Sacramento, California. 


For the best results, a small committee is neces- 
sary. For dissemination of information and 
exchange of ideas, a very large group represen- 
tative of a wide number of people and places is 
most important. There are now one hundred 
and fifty consultants at various places seattered 
throughout the country. It is certain that about 
fifty thousand teachers of science can be easily 
reached through the ramifications and contacts 
of the main committee and its consultants. 

The first committee meeting was held in Cleve- 
land on February 23 and 24, 1939. 


principally devoted to enlisting affiliated organi- 


This was 


zations and to general considerations of what 
the divisions of the group should be. 

On May 12 and 13, the National Committee 
on Science Teaching met again. At this meeting 
progress began to be made as the consultants and 
committees divided into five major sections, and 
serious consideration was given to their indi- 
vidual problems. 

The five subeommittees have arranged to study 
the following problems, “The Philosophy of 
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Science Teaching,” Mr. Nathan A. Neal, Chair. 
man. This group is attempting “To Discoye, 
Whether Boys and Girls through their Experj- 
ence in Science Classes Achieve Desirable Att). 
tudes for Living in a Democracy which They 
Could Not Achieve Otherwise.” Dr. W. C. Cr r. 
ton and his subcommittee on “Personal and 
Social Needs of Children” are sending question- 
naires to teachers to determine desirable fyy 
tional outcomes and useful procedures in science 
“Evaluation of Materials, Methods 
’ under the direction of Dr. C. F 


teaching. 
and Results,’ 
Preston, has an enormous task. It must discoyer 
the minimum requirements at various levels in 
attitudes, habits of thought, for which menta] 
operations science is responsible. 

“Teacher Training” is the paramount issue 
the “Schools of To-morrow.” Dr. S. P. Powers 
and his associates are discussing whether spe- 
cialization is necessary for science teachers 
What are the best practices in teacher education? 
The work of the committee will be most signifi- 
cant. 

“Administration of the Science Program at a] 
Levels” is being considered by Ira C. Davis and 
his subeommittee. Science holds in its posses 
sion the opportunity to make a vast contribution 
to the ideal democratic school administration 
Clear and unbiased thinking after gathering all 
the pertinent facts, careful checking of all results 
and the maintaining of an open-minded attitude 
on all debatable questions are vital factors in the 
scientific method. This method of thinking 
which we are attempting to develop in students 
of science should be utilized in all fields of ad- 
ministration. This scientifie method can b 
applied at such times as those when teachers 
and pupils are cooperatively planning the 
activities, when principal and teachers are plan- 
ning building procedures and large units ot 
work, or when all are working together to write 
a course of study, select reference books or equip- 
ment. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


BACKGROUNDS OF COLLEGE NYA 
STUDENTS 
Own November 17, 1933, the Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration authorized a special allot- 
ment of funds to the Minnesota Emergency 


Relief Administration for an experimental work- 
relief program for college students. The project 
had been planned by a state-wide Commission 
for the Education of Unemployed Youth, ap- 
pointed by the then Governor Floyd B. Olson, 
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lk. M. Phillips, state commissioner of edu- 
as chairman. President Lotus D. Coff- 
the University of Minnesota, was chair- 
the executive committee that formulated 
eram for which the federal aid was given. 
ning in January, 1934, 1,000 college and 
versity students in the state of Minnesota 
selected for assignment to work projects 
he various campuses, and for the services 
rmed they were paid an average of fifteen 
a month from federal funds. 
fhe preceding details are given because they 
the beginning of what has developed into 
college phases of the National Youth Admin- 
tion program.' Within a few weeks the 
experimental program in Minnesota was_ ob- 
viously a success, and on February 2, 1934, the 
Federal Emergency Relief Administration an- 
nounced an extension to inelude all the non- 
profit-making collegiate institutions of the 
country. In August, 1935, the National Youth 
\(Iministration was created to assume authority 
over the federal aid program for youth, inelud- 
¢ the college aid program. In its essentials, 
the student aid program in the colleges has held 
he original pattern as formulated by the Min- 
nesota Commission for the Education of Unem- 
ployed Youth. 

With the close of the academic year 1938-39, 
students at the University of Minnesota have 
heen receiving the federal aid for seventeen 
academic quarters. From the data that foliow 

me significant and interesting observations may 
be made concerning the family and economic 
backgrounds of the entire group of National 
Youth Administration students. These data, 
likewise, are of value in any attempt to appraise 
the NYA program. 

Ser distribution. From the beginning, 4,681 


dividuals have been recipients of the federal 
‘sistance at the University of Minnesota.’ Of 
these, 3,336 (71.3 per cent.) have been men and 


\n account of the development of the student 
uid program in Minnesota is contained in ‘‘ Biennial 
Neport of the President of the University of Minne- 
sota to the Board of Regents,’’ 1932-34, pp. 305- 


(he program began at the outset of the winter 
quarter, 1933-34. No aid is given during the sum- 
quarters, 

\ll data cover the period from January 1, 1934, 








through April 30, 1939. These tabulations include 
collegiate students only, 
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1,345 (28.7 per cent.) have been women. In 
1937-38, 43 per cent. of the total university 
registration was female. The fact that women 
are represented in the NYA group in a smaller 
proportion than in the student body at large 
probably reflects a greater unwillingness on the 
part of girls to attempt a college edueation on 
meager resources, and an unwillingness of par- 
ents to allow them to do so. Whatever the eausey 
the faet is that women students have profited 
relatively less by the NYA program than the men. 

Family size. The NYA assistance is for youth 
from families whose resources are so limited that, 
without the aid, it would be impossible for the 
sons and daughters to attend college. Table 1 
shows the number of dependents in the families 
from which the students are drawn. This should 
be read as follows: In 278 cases the student him- 
self was the only dependent, which would mean 
that the family consisted of a father or a mother 
and the student; in 1,138 .ases there was one 
dependent besides the student, which in most 
instances would mean a one-child family, with 
mother and father both alive, but might mean a 
widow or widower with two children, one of 


which is the student. 


TABLE 1 


NUMBER OF DEPENDENTS OF PARENT OR GUARDIAN IN 
THE FAMILIES FROM WHICH UNIVERSITY OF MIN- 
NESOTA NYA STUDENTS HAVE BEEN DRAWN, 
JANUARY 1, 1934—APRIL 30, 1939 


Cases 
Dependents 
Number Per cent. 

CN acicincenas eee ess 278 5.9 
SENN ore: coig Ce Sue. sued wee wels 1,138 24.3 
We  ¢os ceeeeaneean s 1,030 22.0 
MED “Nebaveevewe eaves 796 17.0 
RN & Ga cereccee cee éeciee 463 9.9 
RMS 6Siere seh arsnelawes 193 4.1 
SUN 6:00 oa. 618 oho. ew oie 108 2.3 
MEE an wee aida eae ae 47 1.0 
| Rear er era y+ 0.5 
NO oi cacee waco be acto 11 0.2 
ND oi ikcaeaewee ens 12 0.3 
NWR a oie: & drwiace ote n= 4 0.1 
CIPI oh cares. & orene os 64 1.4 
No family ties* ....... 515 11.0 

Grand Total .. 066s. 4,681 100.0 





* Includes all cases where the student is totally inde 
pendent of any family for his economic support, that 
is, where he is entirely “on his own.” 

The largest single group of students is from 
families consisting of the parents and one child 
(24.3 per cent.) with the three-dependents family 
(parents and two children) a close seeond (22.0 








per cent.). That the NYA program has assisted 
students from larger families to attend college is 
shown from the fact that 47.8 per cent. of the 
Minnesota NYA students are from homes with 
four or more dependents (typical: father, mother 
When the data of Table 1 


are coupled with those on family income (Table 


and three children). 


2) the need for some supplementary assistance if 
the children are to attend college is evident. 

Table 1 also reveals that 11.0 per cent. of the 
students are entirely on their own resources in 
attending college; for such students, the NYA 
assistance is clearly important, even though the 
earnings from this source must be further sup- 
plemented. The group also contains 64 self- 
supporting orphans. 

These data have implications in considering 
any theory of democratic education. It costs 
money to attend college, even a public institu- 
tion. If the costs mount to a point that pre- 


cludes attendanee by students from families 
whose economie resources are limited by family- 
size or by small earnings of parents or guardians, 
educational opportunities become associated 
with class, and the demoeratie tradition in some 
degree breaks down. This is why the data on 
family dependeney are important, and become 
more so in conjunction with the data of Table 2 


on total annual income. 


TABLE 2 


PARENT OR GUARDIAN IN 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNE- 


INCOME OF 
WHICH 


ToTaL ANNUAL 
FAMILIES FROM 


soTaA NYA STUDENTS Have BEEN DRAWN, 
JANUARY 1, 1934—APRIL 30, 1939 

Income group Number Per cent. 
$1,000 OF 1088 ccccees 2,085 44.5 
$1,000 to $1,500 ..... 1,155 24. 
$1,500 to $2,000 ..... 756 16.2 
$2,000 and up ....... 347 7.4 
Pe EE 6 5.0 b.4-e.0-8 0% 333 7.2 

WOOL. Xa able os cine 4,681 100.0 


* In the first months of the program these data were 
not obtained with sufficient exactness to include in the 
tabulation; certification by relief workers, for exam- 
ple, was accepted instead of a specific income figure. 
This accounts for the ‘‘not given” cases. 


Family income. Of the entire group of stu- 
dents, 44.5 per cent. came from homes in which 
the major breadwinner had an annual income of 


$1,000 or less. Almost 70 per cent. (69.2 per 


4 See Dorothy G. Johnson and Malcolm M. Willey, 
‘*The Supplementary Needs of College Students, ’’ 
ScHOOL AND Society, 48: 565-568 (Oct. 29, 1938). 

5 Some attempt has been made to include a eash- 
equivalent figure for farm families. 
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cent.) of the students are from homes with ay 
income of less than $1,500. More than 85 per 
cent. have parents earning less than $2,000) 
These data of Table 2 are an effective answer. 
based on five and a half years of experience, to 
any criticism that numbers of students are receiy. 
ing NYA help who do not need it. Families 
with incomes of less than $2,000 and of the sizes 
indicated in Table 1 can hardly maintain 
selves and also have resources adequate t 


hem- 
) serge 
end 


their children to college. In normal times the 


problems of educating the children at the higher 
levels would be great; in periods of depression 


these problems are aggravated. Unless children 





from such families are to be deprived of higher 
education, aid for them in meeting their college 
expenses must come from some source, and it is 
to be remembered that when business eonditions 
are bad, it is inereasingly difficult for students to 
help themselves by obtaining supplementary 
employment.® 

Further substantiation of 
found in the occupational data of Table 3 


these points is 


TABLE 3 


OCCUPATION OR SOURCE OF INCOME OF PARENT oR 
GUARDIAN IN FAMILIES FROM WHICH UN! 
VERSITY OF MINNESOTA NYA STUDENTS 
HAVE BEEN DRAWN, JANUARY 1, 
1934—APRIL 30, 1939* 











Source of income Number Per cent 
Ra nent a eee Stee. : 
Agricultural pursuits ...... 605 18.6 
Small business owners ..... 379 11.6 
Employees of business and 

Cl eee re 507 15.5 
PPUGTOGRIOURL 66:5 :4:04:0'0 0 84400 151 1.6 
PUpmC MOFVIGR 66csciccsces 136 4.2 
Education (teachers and ad- 

BRIMIBUTRUELVE) oc ccs cns ee 17 0.5 
Bettie STAGES 6 cccccccoeves 293 &.9 
PUNE og errata. ace <.b0e ral Ge acoueie 168 5.2 
a SS rer ae 187 .7 
NM ME i. coon Gre: wvahigten due ataieiass 241 7.4 
II ooo aa ao Sac oeee 165 D1 
ener 166 5.1 
a ae T 2.2 
Domestic service .......... 36 1.1 
Income from capital** ..... 128 ) 
PERE oc cra siasnwiemip nares 12 0.4 

RE (Sa ats raracai ee Ris cere 3,262 100.0 

*The base in this table is 3,262 cases; adequate 





data were not obtained in the early months 
prograin. There is less than 4 per cent. of ove! 
in the categories. 

** Includes annuities, rent from property, etc 


Almost one fifth (18.2 per cent.) of the total 
3,262 cases for which data are available, are 
from families where the breadwinner is on relict, 

6 See Malcolm M. Willey, ‘‘ Depression, Recovery, 
and Higher Edueation,’’ Chapter xiii on ‘‘Student 
Financial Problems and the Depression.’’ ev 
York: MeGraw-Hill Book Company, 1937. 
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loved, or working for WPA. If petty 
oners are added, nearly a quarter of the 
, is involved (aggregate 23.3 per cent.). 
is clear evidence that the NYA program 
hing students who need assistance in ob- 
r an edueation. If publie assistance is 
vailable for these students, what is the 
itive? Again the democratie theory of 

tion intrudes itself. 
\s might be expected in Minnesota, 18.6 per 
of the students are from farm families, a 
entage that exceeds that for owners of small 
ess enterprises (groceries, oil stations, ete.) 
r employees in business and industry. The 
rories of Table 3 reveal again that the NYA 
voing into families at the lower end of the 

economie seale. 

\s a final eheck on the economie status of the 
‘udents, data concerning the annual liabilities 
he parent or guardian with respect to interest 
ves, life insurance charges, ete., were com- 
d, and they show that 43.4 per cent. of the 
ents or guardians had fixed charges of less 
$100, whereas 56.6 per cent. of them had 
charges in excess of $100 running in 8.9 
cent. of the eases to $500 or more. These 
must be considered in connection with the 
ne figures of Table 2, and when this is done 
is further evidence that the students have 
drawn from homes where resources are 
meager.’ A fixed charge of $500 on an income 
1,500 or $2,000 does assume relative magni- 
le in the family budget; a charge of $100 
ust an income of $1,000 is likely to have an 
ytant bearing on whether or not children 


ro to college. 
Duration of NYA appointments. Attention 
hifts to the question of the duration of the 
lor what periods of time have the students 
been on the NYA rolls? Is there any indication 

the students become dependent upon NYA 
and that a small group is earried along year 
iter year? Or are the benefits spread? 

Table 4 shows that three academie quarters is 

modal duration of appointment (27.1 per 
cent.). The table is somewhat overweighted in 
ne one, two or three quarter categories because 
e appointments made during 1938-39; yet, 

the data indicate, the percentage figures drop 


‘A tabulation covering all points not presented 
‘e in detail will be supplied by the authors upon 
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TABLE 4 


DURATION OF APPOINTMENTS OF UNIVERSITY OF MIN- 
NESOTA NYA STUDENTS, JANUARY 1, 1934 
APRIL 30, 1939 








Duration of appointment Number Per cent. 
Less than one quarter .. 243 §.2 
One GQUAFIOP cwcccsvess 886 18.9 
TG GUN UOEe 6 coc cece 586 12.5 
Three quarters ........ 1,269 27.1 
Four quarters ........ 350 7.5 
Five QUGPUOTe 2. ccc 258 5.5 
Pa ee ee 438 9.4 
Seven quarters ........ 146 3.1 
Eight quarters ........ 116 2.5 
Nite GUAETETS «2. cc 187 4.0 
oy og. 64 1.4 
Eleven quarters ....... 51 : 
Twelve quarters ....... 66 1.4 
Thirteen quarters ..... 13 0.3 
Fourteen quarters ..... 5 0.1 
Fifteen quarters ....... 2 0.0 
Sixteen quarters ...... 0 0.0 
Seventeen quarters 1 0.0 


sharply after the “three quarters” group.* After 
nine quarters are passed (three academic years) 
the numbers are negligible. There is thus no 
evidence whatsoever that the NYA students as 
a group are favored by making them dependent 
on the program. Only one student has been on 
the list from the outset 





a boy starting as a 
freshman and now going on with a medical edu- 
cation. Table 4 corroborates what has previously 
been stated: that NYA is supplementary aid; no 
student could depend upon it solely for support 
during his college course. As it has worked out 
over the period of nearly six years, three aca- 
demie quarters of NYA assistance is the optimum 
supplement, which in money terms would be an 
average of $135 per student. 

Reasons for cancellation. Except during the 
first months, a record has been kept of all ean- 
cellations of NYA appointments falling within 
the aeademie year. Students leaving school at 
the end of the academic year, for whatever 
causes—including graduation—were not counted 
as cancellations. The largest single group of 
cancellations is for the purpose of taking another 
job (27.3 per cent.). Presumably the new jobs 
either pay higher rates or permit greater monthly 
earnings than under NYA.® That students drop 
the NYA appointments to obtain other work is 

8 Students appointed at the beginning of the 
spring quarter, 1938-39, and who were still on the 
rolls when the tabulation was made, April 30, 1939, 
are included in the ‘‘one quarter’’ group. The 
‘“less than one quarter’’ category contains students 
who cancelled their appointments before completing 
one academic quarter as NYA students. 


9 The maximum earnings of a student under NYA 
are $20 a month from the federal funds, and the 
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in itself evidence that no general bad habits of 
“dependency” develop under the program—as 
is sometimes charged by the critics. 


IlInes 


resignations (11.5 per 


accounts for the next largest group of 
cent.), and the third 
largest number are for “financial” reasons (10.8 
per cent.), that 

not able to supplement the NYA income and 
It should be repeated that 


which means the students are 


hence must cancel. 
no student can maintain himself at the Univer- 
sity on $15 or even $20 a month; hence whatever 
is earned through the federal work-relief must 
be supplemented by other earnings, by borrow- 
ing or by funds from home. About 10 per cent. 
of the students are not able to find the supple- 
ment and drop out. 

The remaining cancellations are for widely 
divergent reasons: marriage, death, removal from 
city, and a few students who were “dropped” 
because of scholastic failures, unsatisfactory 
work history or for disciplinary reasons. 

All these data point to the conclusion that 
while students appreciate the NYA assistance, 
the program by no means should be regarded as 
assuring an easy and comfortable road to higher 
education. Any idea that NYA students are 
a pampered and privileged group with all wor- 
ries removed is obviously false. 

Summary observations. This brief survey of 
facts pertaining to the 4,681 students at the 
University of Minnesota who have in seventeen 
quarters received assistance through federal 
work-relief programs (FERA, NYA) leads to 
these general observations: 

(1) The NYA program, as it works out, is 
more helpful in meeting the needs of men stu- 
dents than of women students, judged by the 
relative number of appointments. 

(2) Nearly one half of the NYA students 
are from homes with four or more dependents. 

(3) The eeonomic need of the NYA students 
may be judged from the fact that 70 per cent. 
of the students are from homes where the bread- 
winner earns less than $1,500 a year; in 44.5 per 
cent. of the homes the annual earnings are less 
than $1,000. 

(4) Study of the occupational groupings of 
parents substantiates further the fact that the 
students are from lower economie classes ; nearly 





average earnings of the group must be, by NYA 
regulation, $15 per month per student. 
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one fifth of the students are from families where 
the breadwinner is unemployed, on WPA, or on 
relief. 

(5) Analysis of the fixed liabilities of the 
families (interest, insurance, ete.) further jindj- 
cates the limited extent of the economie resources 
of the NYA and the families 
which they are drawn. 

(6) The NYA program is a supplementary 
program, in that students must have some re- 
sources in addition to the NYA earnings if they 


students from 


are to remain in college. The largest single 
group of students has the NYA assistance for a 
period of three academic quarters. No prolonged 
dependency on NYA appears to develop. 

(7) The data for the 4,681 students raise 
sharply questions relating to the theory of demo- 
eratic education. With rising educational costs, 
it becomes progressively difficult as one descends 
the family earnings scale for youth to find the 
resources with which to enter and remain in eol- 
lege. All studies of scholastic accomplishment 
of NYA students at Minnesota and elsewhere 
show it to be high. There is every reason to 
believe that without the NYA assistance large 
numbers of these successful students would be 
unable to complete their education. The alterna- 
tive to some form of assistance for impoverished 
students of promise is education on the basis of 
ability to pay, which strikes at the very heart of 
The NYA, 


while it does not assure a college course to every 


democratic principles and tradition. 


promising young man and woman, is one factor 
making it possible for large numbers of students 
to continue into higher education who would 
otherwise be unable to do so. 
Dorotuy G, JOHNSON 
Maucotm M. WILLEY 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
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